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SIMILARITIES IN THE STRUCTURE OF 
EXTREME SOCIAL ATTITUDES’ 


IRVING A. TAYLOR? 
New York University 


senting the outcome of several investi- 
gations of the perceptual and personal 
characteristics of intense “liberalism” and 
“conservatism,” is that certain important 
similarities between the two have not been 
adequately investigated. In this respect, the 
present research deviates from the usual ap- 
proach, which focuses upon apparent differ- 
ences. 

In a sense, however, this study has con- 
tinuity with previous investigations. His- 
torically, the direction of theory and re- 
search has been to demonstrate the gener- 
ality and inclusiveness of social attitudes. 
Early studies, for example, viewed preju- 
dice more or less as a specific and inde- 
pendent attitude. More recently, the ten- 
dency has been to regard it as related to the 
entire personality, as part of a highly gen- 
eralized system, manifesting itself even in 
situations where social issues are not pres- 
ent. The evaluation of social attitudes as 
conceived in the present study expands the 
problem by viewing extreme attitudes as 
alternative phenotypic manifestations of the 
same or similar genotype. 


i/o major thesis of this study, repre- 
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The primary purpose of this research was 
to explore perceptual reactions of individ- 
uals holding opposing positions on a general 
social attitude continuum ranging from rela- 
tively extreme “conservatism” to extreme 
“liberalism,” the terms referring here to the 
traditional “left-right” distinction. Specifi- 
cally, it was our aim to compare the precep- 
tual reactions of individuals holding opposed 
social attitudes with regard to closure or 
completion tendencies manifested in their 
reproductions of relatively neutral material 
not directly related in any apparent manner 
to social issues. 

Perception was regarded as a fruitful ap- 
proach for obtaining relevant information 
since neutral material could be used. This 
allowed for a direct comparison of under- 
lying personality tendencies of individuals 
expressing opposing social attitudes without 
the interference of ego controls provoked 
by the verbal content of attitude scales. 

This study of similarities revealed through 
perception was prompted by the considera- 
tion that the intensity and degree of a social 
attitude is equally important or even more 
important with regard to social relations 
than the manifest content or direction of 
that attitude. Moreover, perceptual behavior 
seems to have more to do with the general- 
ized quality of the character structure than 
does the attitudinal content. It must be 
emphasized, however, that indications of 
underlying similarities do not reduce the 
reality and importance of overt social dif- 
ferences. Rather, it is the writer’s intention 
to throw additional light on the structure of 
extreme social attitudes. 

An operational description of the key 
terms used in the investigation may serve to 
clarify subsequent questions. The term per- 
ceptual closure is interpreted as signifying a 
general tendency to complete what is incom- 
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pletely presented in the field of vision, pre- 
sumably for purposes of effecting a more 
stable perception. This is measured in terms 
of the degree to which an individual reduces 
the size of openings when reproducing a 
figure containing several opened lines. The 
essential conditions involved are (a) a situ- 
ation which is clearly incomplete, and where 
ambiguity and discovery are not essential 
factors, and (b) an opportunity to resolve 
the open situation through overt activity. 

To avoid confusion with other current 
usages, extreme “liberalism” refers here to 
a relatively intense ideological predisposi- 
tion characterized by acceptance of minori- 
ties and by the rejection of authoritarian 
power groups and beliefs. The essential 
criteria are (a) a direct and positive indica- 
tion of acceptance of ethnic minority groups 
and (b) a direct and positive indication of 
rejection of authoritarianism. The impor- 
tance of obtaining direct and positive indi- 
cations of both acceptance and rejection is 
discussed in a later portion of this mono- 
graph. 

Extreme “conservatism” is conceived as 
a relatively intense ideological predisposi- 
tion involving acceptance of authoritarian 
power groups and beliefs and hostile atti- 
tudes toward ethnic minorities. The essen- 
tial conditions are (a) a direct and positive 
indication of acceptance of authoritarianism 
and (b) a direct and positive indication of 
ethnic minority rejection. The formulation, 
again, includes acceptance and rejection 
components. 

Attitudes which reflect neither strong 
prejudices with regard to any social group 
nor strong beliefs with regard to any social 
issue are regarded as reflecting moderate or 
intermediate attitudes. These attitudes, 
therefore, lack the intensity involved in ex- 
treme ideological predispositions. 

The selection of perceptual closure as a 
variable for investigation is prompted 
largely by what may be described as struc- 
tural similarities suspected to underlie the 
behavioral pattern of extreme social groups. 
3y a structural similarity we mean a char- 
acteristic such as the intensity of an atti- 
tude which can be expressed in apparently 
diverse attitudes. In many respects this 


formulation is similar to Klein’s (1951) 
conception of Anschauung or “perceptual 
attitude,” as indicated in the following 
passage: 

The term Anschauung is preferable to “attitude” 
because of the rather more narrow, well-worn 
connotations of the latter term in American psy- 
chologies, particularly in social psychology. Attitude 
usually implies a quite specific content and a direc- 
tion toward or away from an object. In this 
common meaning it carries no implications of 
formal personality structure. But our use of it is 
precisely in the latter sense as a genotypic principle 
of control, having no ties to specific content, not 
necessarily related to particular conflicts or stresses, 
and with counterparts in all forms of cognitive 
behavior (p. 332). 


Thus, the extreme conservative may ex- 
press hostility and prejudice toward mem- 
bers of minority groups ; the extreme liberal, 
similarly, may express the same degree of 
hostility and prejudice toward members of 
antidemocratic groups. Stereotypy, fre- 
quently associated with the fascist, is also 


apparent in the extreme “left”; “Negroes | 
are inferior” and “Capitalists are exploiters” | 
are both highly stereotypical. As rio 


social extremists proceed farther apart ideo- 
logically, the structural similarities appear ( 
to become even more similar. Whereas both | 
the groups and the institutions toward which 
the attitude is directed may differ widely, | 
the intensity is comparable. Extreme hos- 
tility, prejudice, and stereotypy appear to be 
exaggerated forms of behavior, presumably 
having the function of reducing tensions 
initiated by open social situations. The ” 
tendency toward extreme social attitudes is 
reflected by the nature of the perceptual re- 
production technique utilized in the present 
study. 

To the extent that several studies have 
already supported the general hypothesis 
that extremely conservative or ethnocentric 
individuals manifest closure behavior, or 
closely related behavior, in a situation ap- 
parently unrelated to social issues, our con- 
tention is not new. What is novel in our 
research, however, is the hypothesis that 
this tendency is similarly discernible in the 
perceptual reactions of those of the “left.” 

The following hypotheses are specifically ” 
formulated to test the relationship between 
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perceptual closure and extreme social atti- 
tudes. 

1. There is no apparent difference in per- 
ceptual closure reaction between individuals 
predisposed toward extreme conservative 
social attitude and those predisposed toward 
extreme liberal social attitude. 

2. Individuals predisposed toward ex- 
treme liberal social attitude manifest greater 
perceptual closure reaction than those ex- 
hibiting moderate social attitude. 

3. Individuals predisposed toward ex- 
treme conservative social attitude manifest 
greater perceptual closure reaction than 
those exhibiting moderate social attitude. 


RELEVANT LITERATURE 


The Authoritarian Personality 


One of the major contributions to the 
area of ideological predispositions has been 
The Authoritarian Personality *( Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 
1950). Early in the investigation, a scale 
was-produced having as its purpose the 
measurement of ethnocentrism (E scale), 
designed to measure prejudice directly. In 
subsequent analysis, however, another scale 
was evolved, the California Fascism Scale 
(F scale), having as its purpose the meas- 
urement of implicit antidemocratic trends, 
or prefascistic potential, at the personality 
level, as distinct from manifest antidemo- 
cratic tendencies. The F scale was intended 
to yield an estimate of minority group prej- 
udice as measured more directly by the E 
scale. The final revision of the F scale (the 
one used in the present study) correlated 
.75 with the E scale. 

The major variables underlying the items 
of the F scale included conventionalism, 
authoritarian submission and aggression, 
anti-intraception, superstition and stereo- 
typy, and projectivity and sex. These were 
regarded as central factors related to surface 
attitudes. These variables, according to the 
authors (Adorno et al., 1950) “. . . taken 
together, made up the basic content of the 
F scale. Each was regarded as a more or 
less central trend in the person which, in 
accordance with some dynamic process, ex- 


pressed itself on the surface in ethnocentrism 
as well as in diverse psychologically related 
opinions and attitudes” (p. 228). 

The items of the scale were constructed 
according to a principle of maximum in- 
directness with regard to overt prejudices. 
In the final revised scale all items were 
formulated in terms favorable to antidemo- 
cratic practices and beliefs. It is important 
to note, therefore, that a low scorer—one 
rejecting scale items—is “democratic” or 
“liberal” by implication only. 

The procedures utilized by the authors of 
The Authoritarian Personality included in- 
terview, clinical, and questionnaire tech- 
niques. The primary basis for interpreting 
individual predispositions was derived essen- 
tially from interview protocols of extreme 
scorers, those tending either to agree or dis- 
agree strongly with the items of the scale. 
Linearity of social attitudes was, therefore, 
assumed, and the middle group was conse- 
quently excluded. The significance of this 
exclusion will be discussed shortly. 

A major finding of The Authoritarian 
Personality was the identification of a well- 
defined syndrome characterizing high scor- 
ers. Subsequent studies have attempted to 
substantiate these findings as well as demon- 
strate further differentiations between low 
and high scorers. In many instances, how- 
ever, the practice of excluding middles has 
been continued, thus perpetuating the as- 
sumption of “left-right” linearity and ob- 
scuring any curvilinear tendencies that may 
have been revealed in the data. In addition, 
most studies have either implicitly or ex- 
plicitly identified low scores with “liberal- 
ism” despite the inferential basis of this 
interpretation and without regard to the 
fact that the authors of The Authoritarian 
Personality found the low scorers to be rela- 
tively more diverse as a group. 


In an early study by Rokeach (1948), individuals 
above the median of the E scale were found to be 
more rigid with regard to solving LEinstellung 
problems than those below. That the highly ethno- 
centric individual approached social problems more 
rigidly was apparent. The finding that this carried 
over to situations not directly related to social 
problems led Rokeach to postulate a factor of 
“generalized mental rigidity” in ethnocentrism. A 
further study by R. W. Brown (1952), in which 
the F scale was used in conjunction with the 
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Einstellung problems, revealed that differences in 
problem solving rigidity between low and high 
scorers became manifest only under conditions of 
ego involvement. 

Rokeach has shown differences between low and 
high scorers in several other studies. In one study 
(Rokeach, 1950) the Levinson 10 item Ethno- 
centrism Scale was administered and subjects (Ss) 
were asked to describe the way in which they 
thought 10 ideological terms (Buddhism, Capital- 
ism, Fascism, etc.) were interrelated. The low 
quartile demonstrated the greatest amount of com- 
prehensive organization, the middle quartiles a more 
isolated organization, and the high quartile a 
narrow one, thus indicating a linear trend. In a 
further study (Rokeach, 1951), Ss were asked to 
define these ideological terms, Although the lowest 
quartile in the E scale responded more frequently 
with relatively abstract definitions as expected, they 
were also found to favor the type of “reification” 
usually associated with the higher scorers. Rokeach 
(1952) has more recently produced a scale intended 
to measure the “dogmatic personality” reported to 
be independent of the traditional “left-right” con- 
tinuum. 

In a study by Frenkel-Brunswik (1951), ethnic 
prejudice was linked with “intolerance of am- 
biguity.” Noting an inherent ambiguity intolerance 
in the social responses of prejudiced children, the 
hypothesis was tested that this intolerance reveals 
itself also in neutral material, A technique was 
utilized in which a series of pictures were pre- 
sented one at a time beginning with a clear percept 
of a dog which gradually transforms into a cat. 
The results indicated that children high in ethnic 
prejudice perseverated longest with their initial 
response as the picture series progressed. Also 
included in her study were cognitive materials in 
which similar results were obtained. She concluded, 
“There is some indication of a prevalence of pre- 
mature reduction of ambiguous cognitive patterns 
to certainty in the prejudiced subjects, as revealed 
by a clinging to the familiar .. .” (p. 140). She 
further noted a close relationship between “intoler- 
ance of ambiguity” and Rokeach’s “generalized 
mental rigidity.” 

Highly similar to the two studies mentioned above 
is the one by Kutner (1958), in which children 
were administered problem solving tests. Children 
scoring low in ethnic prejudice gave evidence of an 
ability for abstract conceptualization while high 
scoring children presented a more concrete approach 
to problem solving with an accompanying higher 
rate of failure. 

The results of an experiment by Block and Block 
(1951) indicated that Ss relatively high in ethno- 
centrism were quicker to establish autokinetic 
norms than relatively low scorers. This rapid 
establishment of frames of reference was identified 
with excessive ego controls by the authors although 
the similarity to Frenkel-Brunswik’s “intolerance of 
ambiguity” was noted. The authors, in discussing 
their statistical approach, make the following some- 
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what dubious comment concerning the middle 
group: 

Although the latter analytical procedure [chi 
square] probably capitalizes somewhat on chance 
in the decision as to how many subjects are to be 
included among the ‘Highs’ and ‘Lows,’ it is sub- 
stantially justified as a means of removing the 
middle range of ethnocentrism scores. It is here 
that discrimination is most difficult to achieve and 
such relationships as exist tend to be obscured 
(p. 309). 


The middle group, however, can be considered 
as obscuring a relationship only if it is assumed 
to be linear. 

In an experiment involving changes in the 
memory of geometric forms, Fisher (1951) has 
found that high scorers in ethnocentrism showed 
a strong tendency toward symmetry and simplifi- 
cation, whereas low scorers were more able to 
“break” levelling tendencies. Although it was 
hypothesized that the law of Praégnanz would apply 
to both extremes, only the lows would withstand 
or “break the Gestalt.” Although Fisher states 
at the outset that ethnocentrism is considered as a 
continuous variable, the data only for extremes 
are presented with a cautious note that the results 
are limited to the extremes. 
the data for the middle group were not presented 
since this would have allowed for a direct test 
and demonstration of linearity, and would have 
eliminated the necessity for confining the results 
to extremes only. 

In a study by Barron, reported by Frenkel- 
Brunswik (1954), in which an aesthetic preference 
test was used, it was found that “. . . subjects 
preferring the [simple] symmetrical figures tend 
to be less original, less intellectual, less sensual, 
less internalized, more constricted, more conserva- 
tive, more ethnocentric, more conforming, and less 
independent” (p. 249). Many other studies using 
the California scales have reported differences 
between extreme low and high scorers. In a 
study by Evans (1952), prejudiced Ss more often 
favored political and economic values, while un- 
prejudiced Ss tended more toward the aesthetic 
and theoretical, revealed by the Allport-Vernon 
Study of values. I. A. Taylor (1951) has demon- 
strated a slight tendency for high scorers to 
anticipate the correct sequence of events in a 
picture series test. Meer (1952) has shown that 
Ss measuring high in authoritarianism report hos- 
tility toward strangers in their dreams more fre- 
quently than toward family, friends, and other 
ingroup members. The differences found for low 
authoritarian Ss with regard to ingroups vs, out- 
group hostility, however, were not significant. In 
a study of personality differences between volunteer 
and nonvolunteer Ss, Rosen (1951) has found that 
the former were less subject to conventionalism, 


authoritarianism, and other personality character- ( 
This 


istics presumably measured by the F scale. 
was interpreted as indicating that volunteering is 
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not entirely a function of the situation, but is 
related to personality characteristics. 

Relying upon the evidence presented in The 
Authoritarian Personality that a fair estimate of 
ethnocentrism measured by the E scale could be 
predicted from the F scale, we have reported the 
results of studies using either scale. Several 
studies, moreover, have independently reported high 
correlations between the two scales. Srole (1951), 
however, has raised a problem concerning this re- 
lationship. In a study in which a five item F 
scale and an ethnic.minority social distance scale 
were administered in conjunction with a five item 
Anomie scale presumably measuring psychosocial 
factors related to social dysfunction or dis- 
organization, analysis of the data suggested that 
the F scale did not highly correlate with ethnic 
prejudice independently of anomic factors, and 
that prejudice was more closely related to anomie 
than to authoritarianism. Roberts, Rokeach, and 
McKitrick (1952), in a repeat study, however, 
found that prejudice and authoritarianism corre- 
lated .64 and prejudice and anomie .55, but when 
ariomie and education were held constant, prejudice 
and authoritarianism correlated .48, whereas the 
correlation dropped to .28 between prejudice and 
anomie when authoritarianism and edycation were 
held constant. The writers concluded, therefore, 
that there is insufficient support for Srole’s con- 
tention that anomie is more closely related to 
prejudice, and that prejudice and authoritarianism 
are not highly related independently, but that the 
presence of a low correlation between anomie and 
prejudice is worthy of further investigation. The 
interchangeability of the California scales in 
research, therefore, appears to be justified. 

With regard to the general validity of the Cali- 
fornia scales, our first concern, Eager and Smith 
(1952), using a modified form of the F scale, have 
shown that agreement existed between summer 
campers’ perception of the degree of authoritarian 
behavior shown by counselors and the scores 
obtained by the latter on the scale. Campbell and 
McCandless (1951) have reported results similar 
to those in The Authoritarian Personality, Using 
an independently constructed scale designed to 
measure racial attitudes, their findings may be 
interpreted as evidence for the general validity of 
the California results. 

Christie and Garcia (1951) empirically tested 
the hypothetical variables underlying the items of 
the F scale (conventionalism, authoritarian sub- 
mission, authoritarian aggression, anti-intraception, 
superstition and stereotypy, and projectivity and 
sex). The empirical clusters resulting from the 


analysis of interitem correlations appeared to agree 
fairly well with the hypothetical ones, although 
some items did not fall into any of the defined 
clusters. 

Although there appears to be sufficient 
ground for claiming general validity for the 
California scales and the underlying vari- 
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ables, it must be emphasized that actual be- 
havior itself is not necessarily the validating 
criterion of social attitudes. Thurstone 
(1954) has emphasized this important 
point : 

In studying the measurement of social attitudes, 
the attempt is sometimes made to validate such 
experiments in terms of overt behavior, but that is 
an error .... A man may be entirely consistent 
in what he says and in what he does about a con- 
troversial issue, and yet both of these indices may 
be dead wrong in reflecting his attitude... . 
Attitudes are essentially subjective experiences 
which may or may not conform with overt action 
(pp. 51-52). 

The suggested criterion for validation, ac- 
cording to Thurstone, can be ascertained 
only through intimate face to face private 
conversation. It seems, therefore, that the 
above mentioned studies constitute more a 
measure of consistency between overt be- 
havior and attitude scale scores than an 
index of the validity of the scales. The 
scope of the present paper does not permit a 
further discussion of this important point. 

Our second major concern involves the 
meaning of low and high scores on the Cali- 
fornia scales. It was previously mentioned 
that the items of the scales were favorable 
to authoritarianism, as reflected, for ex- 
ample, in the F scale item, “Obedience and 
respect for authority are the most impor- 
tant virtues children should learn.” 

One problem presented by a scale con- 
taining items of this nature involves the 
general tendency for some Ss to give posi- 
tive responses independent of content. Cohn 
(1953), for example, reports a significant 
.25 correlation between the F scale and 33 
items selected from the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. Many of the 
items used by Cohn, however, seem to be 
in agreement with the underlying F scale 
variables. The MMPI items “At times I 
feel like smashing things” and “At times I 
have a strong urge to do something harmful 
or shocking” seem to be possible additional 
“authoritarian aggression” F scale items; 
and “When I take a new job, I like to be 
tipped off on who should be gotten next to” 
is suggestive of the “power and ‘toughness’ ” 
variable. It is, therefore, surprising that the 
correlation between the F scale and the 
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MMPI items was not higher. The correla- 
tion may have been weakened by the inclu- 
sion of certain MMPI items which, although 
authoritarian in flavor, were more of the 
“extreme liberal” variety, as, for example, 
the item, “Some people are so bossy that I 
feel like doing the opposite of what they 
request, even though I know they are right.” 
The effects of the general tendency to re- 
spond positively, therefore, is open for fur- 
ther investigation. 

Another problem relevant to the present 
study regarding the construction of the 
California scale items involves the dubious 
assumption that low scorers rejecting anti- 
democratic beliefs are thereby necessarily 
“democratic” or “liberal.” Whereas, a high 
score may reasonably reflect an inclination 
toward fascistic ideology (since high scores 
indicate agreement with the explicit content 
of the items), low scores merely reflect the 
absence of such agreement. The beliefs and 
attitudes imputed to the low scorers are, 
therefore, inferred. 

It follows that when using the California 
scales high scorers as a group would be 
more homogeneous than low scorers, since 
the former have common grounds for agree- 
ment while the basis for low scorers’ dis- 
agreement remains varied and unknown. It 
is not the agreement per se which produces 
greater homogeneity among high scorers, 
but rather the unmistakable conservative 
and authoritarian quality of the items which 
suggest the identity of agreers. We cannot 
infer, unfortunately, the reasons which 
prompt disagreement. There is little doubt 
that extreme liberality is one reason, and 
probably constitutes a large percentage of 
the low population. Reasons, however, 
other than extreme liberality may be in- 
fluential. These may include : strong opposi- 
tion to any opposing ideology while main- 
taining moderation in one’s own beliefs; 
general personality traits such as the tend- 
ency to disagree; resentment against un- 
qualified and ambiguous items; or, merely, 
an expression of disagreement with the test 
situation itself. 

There are additional reasons for suspect- 
ing that a low score on the California scales 
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does not necessarily reflect liberal predis- 
positions. There is the finding in The Au- 
thoritarian Personality that low scorers as a 
group were more diverse than high scorers, 
and were categorized in several subtypes, 
one of which was termed the “rigid low.” 
Other studies, moreover, have found greater 
similarities among high scorers than among 
low scorers. Rokeach (1950), for example, 
found more consistency among highs than 
among lows, and Meer (1952) did not find 
significant differences among the lows, al- 
though the pattern was clear for the highs. 
To test the hypothesis that low scores on 
the F scale do not necessarily reflect extreme 
liberality, the investigator administered a 
12 item F scale in conjunction with a modi- 
fied version of the Bogardus Social Dis- 
tance Scale, involving ethnic minorities, to 
21 secondary school Ss. In confirmation, 
it was found that whereas approximately 
67% of the Ss were in the high third of 
both scales, and 50% in the middle third of 
both scales, only 29% of the lowest scorers 
on the F scale were the lowest scorers on 
the social distance scale. Low scorers on 
the F scale, moreover, did not show more 
indication of ethnic minority acceptance 
than the middle F scale scorers. In fact, 
there was some indication of curvilinearity 
to the extent that the mean on the social 
distance scale for low F scale scorers was 
slightly greater than the mean on the social 
distance scale for middle F scale scorers. 
The high scorers on the F scale, on the 
other hand, showed more consistency in 
agreement with the social distance scale. 


Since the above study was limited to too 
few Ss, we cannot safely generalize. The 
implications, however, were important to 
the present research in which comparisons 
were made between groups opposed in 
social attitudes. It was largely for this rea- 
son that we have defined the extreme liberal, 
extreme conservative, and the intermediate 
groups on the basis of two independent cri- 
teria—those demonstrating consistency in 
score on both the F scale and social distance 


scale. This precaution increases the proba- _ 


bility of correctly identifying the position 
of Ss along a general social attitude con- 
tinuum. 
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A third major concern, and the most im- 
portant, is with regard to the assumption of 
linearity of social attitudes. Linearity was 
largely taken for granted by the investiga- 
tors of The Authoritarian Personality, as 
reflected in their decision to limit interviews 
to extreme scorers. The exclusion of inter- 
mediate scorers was unfortunate, for it pre- 
vented a comparison between the middles 
and extremes. The entire research, as in the 
case of many subsequent investigations, was 
geared apparently toward differentiating 
lows and highs, thereby obscuring any curvi- 
linearity that may have been present. 

Hyman and Sheatsley (1954) have raised 
this same methodological criticism, object- 
ing further that “The findings obtained 
from interviews with opposing extreme 
groups are generalized to the non-extreme 
middle groups” (p. 69), and that “Research 
studies have frequently revealed a curvi- 
linear relation between social attitudes and 
various determinants of those attjtudes, and 
a number of investigations have indicated 
that extreme individuals differ from others 
in the degree of organization of their senti- 
ments and in the relation of such sentiments 
to personality factors” (p. 66). For some- 
what different reasons, Luchins (1950) has 
raised a number of similar criticisms, and 
suggests the importance of having inter- 
viewed a sample of Ss in the middle cate- 
gory as a necessary control for the linear 
assumption. 

Actually, the important issue involved 
here is the implication which follows di- 
rectly from the assumption of linearity. 
This is the contention that there are basic 
differences between the personalities of ex- 
treme scorers. As a consequence, the mid- 
dle group becomes an unimportant link be- 
tween extremes which can be justifiably 
eliminated. Although there are a number 
of alternatives to the assumption of line- 
arity, the one that concerns us here is 
curvilinearity, which stresses basic similari- 
ties in the personality of extremes. The 
middle group then becomes the decisive fac- 
tor and must be presented in relation to 
extremes. 

Linearity and the contention of opposi- 
tion of extremes is explicit in the following 


discussion by J. F. Brown (1936) concern- 
ing the similarities and differences between 
the fascist and communist dictatorships : 

The basic “purpose” of the fascist dictatorship 
is to assure freedom of economic locomotion to the 
bourgeoisie. The basic “purpose” of the communist 
dictatorship is to assure freedom of economic loco- 
motion to the proletariat. . . . this variance in the 
class basis of the dictatorships makes them as 
different from each other as black from white. 
The similarities from the standpoint of a field- 
theoretical analysis are of a very superficial nature, 
the differences are basic [Italics added] (p. 410). 

In an almost identical context, Shils 
(1954), some two decades later, discusses 
what appears to be a similar issue, but with 
the alternative implication of basic similari- 
ties between extremes and the superficiality 
of differences: 

Obviously a Fascist who says that the Jews have 
monopolized almost all the important posts in the 
Government is concretely different from the 
Bolshevik who asserts that the small circle of big 
business men control noi only the economic life 
but the intellectual, political, and religious life of 
the country. Concretely these two views are very 
different—one we know to be the usual paranoid 
anti-Semitism—the other sounds like a somewhat 
crude social science proposition in which many 
intellectuals in the West believe. Yet looked at 
from another point of view, they are strikingly 
similar [Italics added]. Both aver that a small 
group has with doubtful legitimacy concentrated 
the power of the country in their hands (p. 32). 

Thus, with striking contrast, the same 
phenotypic situation is considered genotypi- 
cally different by Brown, but similar by 
Shils. 

In another place, Brown asserts that there 
are “. . . basic differences [between the 
fascist and communist state] in economic 
freedom for the different classes and the 
different positions taken with regard to 
nationalism, racial minorities, education, the 
arts, position of women, internationalism, 
etc.” (p. 411). Since the publication of 
Brown’s book, however, many of these dif- 
ferences are no longer apparent. The de- 
velopment of communistic ideology has in- 
creasingly come to resemble fascism in 
recent years, revealing similarities previ- 
ously obscured. Hoffer (1951), thus, points 
out an important similarity in an area be- 
lieved by Brown to involve basic differ- 
ences: “The Bolshevik and Nazi revolu- 
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tions are also full-blown nationalist move- 
ments. The Nazi revolution had been so 
from the beginning, while the nationalism 
of the Bolsheviks was a late development” 
(p. 18). 

When comparisons are made between ex- 
tremes in which the California scales are 
not employed, and when an examination is 
also made of the middle group, the results 
frequently indicate similarities rather than 
differences. Vetter (1930), in studying 
groups along a reactionary—radical con- 
tinuum, has reported a curvilinear relation- 
ship between extremes with regard to intro- 
version. Reactionary men scored 16.1 and 
radicals 18.5, but intermediate conservatives 
scored only 14.8 on the Laird Personal In- 
ventory. He also found that while radicals 
had an average income of $7,100 and reac- 
tionaries of $7,700, the intermediate group 
had an income of $10,500. One of the re- 
sults of the present research clearly supports 
Vetter’s findings. Allport (1937) has sug- 
gested that “a liberal is not merely a mild 
radical; in many respects he has a wholly 
different outlook. Nor is a reactionary 
merely an ultra-conservative, for he resem- 
bles the radical in many respects: he too 
favors change (albeit towards the old rather 
than the new) ; he too is discontented, and 
. . . seems to be as excitable and malad- 
justed as the chronic radical” (p. 431). 
Dombrose and Levinson (1950), indeed, 
have recently confirmed Allport’s hypothesis 
that “a liberal is not merely a mild radical,” 
by showing that the low quartile scorers on 
the E scale prefer militant measures in dis- 
tinction to the middle low quartile scorers’ 
preference for pacifist programs. The writ- 
ers conclude that “. . . the greater the in- 
tensity of support for democratic ideology, 
the greater the tendency to prefer militant 
forms of social action” (p. 107), and that 
“. . the militant low would attempt to 
change whatever social patterns . . . he re- 
gards as responsible for the growth . . . of 
antidemocratic groups and ideologies” (p. 
108). The findings of Dombrose and Levin- 
son support the contention that the extreme 
low scorer on the California scales favors 
a form of behavior frequently associated 
with the high scorers. 
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A study by Haimowitz and Haimowitz (1950) 
supports the above contention, Twenty-four Ss 
invited to engage in a therapeutic training session 
were administered the Bogardus Social Distance 
Scale involving ethnic minority groups. Several 
weeks later, the scale was readministered. Also in- 
cluded in the second social distance scale was a list 
of groups suspected to be at the focus of the ex- 
treme liberal’s hostility. The results indicated that 
Ss most friendly to ethnic minorities were most hos- 
tile to antiminority groups, a finding which seems to 
be in opposition to one of the results of the present 
study. Of the 24 Ss used, only the middle group 
showed any change during the training period, and, 
with regard to extreme individuals, the authors 
state that modification of “. . . such [social] 
attitudes is more difficult in these people than in 
others who hold to attitudes of either friendliness 
or hostility with less intensity. Thus, the variable 
which makes for modifiability of attitudes is not so 
much the factor of directionality of attitudes, as 
it ts of intensity’ [italics added] (p. 236). 
The writers continue that “. . . persons who do 
not exclude ethnic groups may be ‘anti-democratic’ 
in their generalized response to the world” (p. 237). 
On the basis of several other pertinent findings, the 
authors conclude, “ 
were more similar to each other than they were 
to the intermediate group” (p. 240). This con- 
clusion is clearly in agreement with the one based 
on our results. 

An affinity between the extreme groups has been 
strongly asserted by the historian Schlesinger 
(1949), who states, “ .. . from one viewpoint 
the similarities [between the communists and 
fascists] are vastly more overpowering and signifi- 
cant than the differences . . . the passage from the 
extreme left to the extreme right and back has 
been fast and easy” (pp. 59-60). Hoffer (1951), 
in a discussion of the interchangeability of mass 
movements, similarly states that “When people are 
ripe for a mass movement, they are usually ripe 
for any effective movement, and not solely for one 
with a particular doctrine or program. In pre- 
Hitlerian Germany it was often a tossup whether 
a restless youth would join the Communists or the 
Nazis” (p. 16). 

Shils (1954), in close agreement with the above, 
states that “ . . . there is almost always a signifi- 
cant number of low scorers whose deeper dis- 
positions are closer to the high scorer than to the 
low scorer. In conformity with the preconceived 
idea that authoritarianism is a characteristic of the 
Right and the corresponding notion that there is 
no authoritarianism on the ‘left,’ there is no 
analysis of these deviant low scorers” (p. 32). 

Krugman (1952) has indeed investigated a group 
that may be considered as “deviant low scorers.” 
Ex-members of the Communist Party were inter- 


viewed, and the author reports many instances of | 


behavior bearing a striking similarity to authori- 
tarian practices associated with the “right.” 
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There appears, however, to be an incon- 
sistency inherent in the notion of “deviant 
low scorers,” as exemplified in the above 
passage by Shils in which he states that 
some low scorers are “closer to the High 
Scorer than to the Low Scorer.” There 
seems to be the implication that there is a 
subvariety of renegade low scorer similar 
to the high scorer, and that the other low 
scorers are the genuine liberals having per- 
sonality characteristics basically different 
from the high scorer, This implication is 
also apparent in the following statement by 
Frenkel-Brunswik (1954) : 

Such concepts as that of the ‘rigid low,’ intro- 
duced in our book . . . amply testify to the fact 
that we have not lost sight of the possibility that 
there may be curvilinear relationships among the 
various attitudes or traits of personality and that 
certain sub-varieties of the non-ethnocentric per- 
sonality likewise exhibit the closeness of opposites 
that is bound to accompany intolerance or cognitive 
ambiguity or emotional ambivalence (p. 258). 

This inconsistency can perhaps be re- 
solved by considering only the “rigid lows” 
as the extreme liberals, and the remaining 
low scorers as individuals strongly disagree- 
ing with the items of the California scales 
for reasons other than extreme liberality. 
This interpretation is congruent with our 
previous discussion of the meaning of a low 
score. 


Frenkel-Brunswik (1954) has also stated that 
“In our view, the susceptibility to ethnic prejudice 
itself is but another case of ‘alternative’ behavior” 
(p. 261), and, at another time, that “The relatively 
incidental ‘choice’ between different alternative 
manifestations of the same underlying tendency 
[italics added] is most crucial for the development 
of personality. Thus, whether a person is ethno- 
centric or liberal is closely related to whether his 
underlying aggression is accepted or not .. .” 
(pp. 265-266). Allport and Kramer (1946) imply 
a similar thought in suggesting that “ .. . the 
feeling of being a victim of prejudice on the part 
of the [Jewish] subjects may lead to sympathy or 
antipathy toward the Negro” (p. 29). 


There appears to be a conflicting tend- 
ency discernible in the literature.to con- 
sider, on the one hand, only the “rigid low” 
as basically similar to the extreme conserva- 
tive, and, on the other hand, to regard all 
extreme liberals as essentially similar. The 
proposed suggestion to limit the category 
“extreme liberal” to the “rigid low” scorer 


only has the benefit of resolving this dis- 
crepancy, and also has the advantage of 
allowing for an understanding of the mani- 
fest differences as instances of one geno- 
type. 

In an exploratory study by B. Taylor 
(1952), which used an instrument for meas- 
uring closure similar to the one used in the 
present research, a significant positive re- 
lationship between closure and the F scale 
was found. The median division was used 
to differentiate low and high scorers. When 
Ss were divided into quarters, however, and 
a mean perceptual closure score was com- 
puted for each group, a tendency toward 
curvilinearity became apparent. 

In a second exploratory study in which 
a social distance scale involving ethnic 
minority groups was administered to sec- 
ondary school children in conjunction with 
the F scale and a perceptual closure scale, 
Ss were selected scoring in the low, middle, 
and high third on both social attitude scales. 
Those falling in the extreme categories ex- 
hibited the greatest closure tendencies, as 
predicted. It appeared, therefore, that per- 
ceptual closure tendencies occur for both 
extremes independent measures are 
used conjointly to estimate the intensity of 
social attitudes. The sample, however, was 
too small for confident generalization. 


Perceptual Closure 


Reviewing the relevant literature on per- 
ception, particularly on perceptual closure, 
we find that the term has been used in 
widely different contexts. Ever since its 
introduction by the Gestalt psychologists its 
usage has been extended beyond the original 
limitation to perception. The following 
statement by Hochberg and Gleitman 
(1950), in discussing a nonseparatist theory 
of motivation, exemplifies this pervasive ex- 
tension of the term: 


Such a theory of motivation would consider all 
motivational phenomena as manifestations of 
equilibratory processes occurring in the psycho- 
physical field. From this point of view, the 
formally simplest motivational phenomenon might 
be—not the rat running towards the food, not 
the infant establishing object-relations with its 
mother—but the much more prosaic case of an 
incomplete circle tending to close (p. 188). 
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As a basic concept of Gestalt theory, the 
term generally refers to an organizational 
process in which objects are perceived as 
complete or as “good” a figure as possible 
under the conditions obtaining. The term, 
however, as pointed out by Bobbitt (1942), 
has been expanded to include “.. . any psy- 
chological phenomena in which a condition 
of incompleteness, either in the stimulus 
field or in some phase of the organism’s 
activities, creates a tendency to overcome 
this incompleteness by perceptual reorgani- 
zation, by a combination of two or more 
different experiences, or by some overt ac- 
tivity of the organism” (p. 274). The gen- 
erality of the term is similarly indicated by 
Drever’s (1953) definition of closure as a 
principle “. . . describing the process by 
which percepts, memories, actions, etc., at- 
tain stability, viz. the subjective closing of 
gaps, or completion of incomplete forms, so 
as to constitute wholes” (p. 40). 

Although the early Gestalt formulation 
of perceptual closure regards the tendency 
to close gaps as revealing a fundamental 
structural principle of brain dynamics, other 
investigators have tended to emphasize the 
role of past experience in determining the 
perception of a figure. Bruner (1951), for 
example, states that “. . . the process of 
closure . . . is an abstraction based upon a 
sampling of various situations in which dif- 
ferent expectancies have made different 
trace systems available for communication 
with input stimulus information” (p. 310). 

The general characteristics of completion ten- 
dencies have been carefully investigated and 
described in an early study by Gibson (1929). 
Using relatively meaningless geometric forms con- 
taining gaps or breaks to be reproduced by Ss 
Gibson showed that completing tendencies occurred 
for the group as a whole, and he concluded that 
“Completion occurs when the stimulus figure is 
apprehended as a single form, despite the gaps, 
and when the reproduction is drawn with a con- 
tinuous contour” (p. 27). Gibson is also inclined 
to relate his results to previous experience rather 
than to laws of configurations. Gibson also pointed 
out the important feature of differences between Ss 
with regard to degree of closure. Only 15% of the 
group closed gaps completely. Similar results were 
obtained in earlier studies by Hemstead (1901) 
and Meakin (1903). 

Thurstone (1944), in an extensive analysis of the 
factors involved in perception, has isolated an im- 
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portant one which he has called “closure,” 
described as being concerned with the facility, 
rather than acuity, in perceptual closure. An 
examination of the tests found to be loaded with 
this factor “ . .. seem to represent the ability 
to form a perceptual closure against some dis- 
traction. They also represent the ability to hold a 
closure against distraction” (p. 101). Thurstone 
further points out three specific usages of the 
term: (a) when what appears to be unrelated 
and unorganized suddenly appears as a meaning- 
fully related whole; (b) when a part of the 
presented items are suddenly perceived as a unity 
and the remaining parts are perceptually dis- 
carded; and (c) when a good configuration has 
to be destroyed in order to discover a different 
configuration (p. 20). It would seem that these 
usages are more closely related to other concepts 
than to closure: the first, to “insight”; the second, 
to “field and ground”; and the third, to “flexibility.” 
Moreover, these usages deviate far from the 
original concept of perceptual closure. Further, 
all three usages involve a principle of discovery 
and ambiguity which is not an essential component 
of the process. 

Although the above usages of the term 
differ largely from the one used here, the 
following statement by Thurstone (1944) 
clearly expresses an important proposition 
underlying this study : 

The fundamental hypothesis involved here is that 
the dynamics of perception, and of other restricted 
functions, are not isolated and that these several 
functions are so related that some characteristics of 
the person as a whole might be inferred from the 
dynamics of one of these functions. In these 
days when we insist so frequently on the inter- 
dependence of all aspects of personality, it would 
be difficult to maintain that any of these functions, 
such as perception, is isolated from the rest of 
the dynamical system that constitutes the person 
(p. 3). 

Roseman (1952), in fact, has related per- 
sonality organization to perceptual closure 
measured by a technique following Thur- 
stone’s first usage of the term (when what 
appear to be unrelated items suddenly ap- 
pear as a meaningfully related whole). Psy- 
chiatric patients and normal Ss were given 
groups of parts that could be formed into 
single geometric figures. Of the 29 closure 
items the normal Ss succeeded in complet- 
ing slightly fewer than 22, while the psychi- 
atric patients completed slightly fewer than 
18. The difference between the two means 
was significant. 

Relevant also is the study by Frenkel- 
Brunswik (1951), where children were pre- 
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sented with a series of cards showing a 
gradual transformation from a dog to a cat, 
a technique closely exemplifying the third 
usage of closure suggested by Thurstone 
(where a good configuration has to be de- 
stroyed in order to discover a different 
one). The present study shares in common 
with the above study the belief that there is 
a relationship between the closure of open 
figures and the “closure” of open social 
issues involved in extreme social attitudes. 
The hypothesis here, however, is that the 
extremes—both the “left” and the “right”— 
would demonstrate closure tendencies. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
MATERIAL, DESIGN, AND THE 
SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


An estimate of antidemocratic or authori- 
tarian tendency was obtained with the use 
of the 30 item revised California Fascism 
Scale (F scale). The scale has a reported 
reliability coefficient of .90 and correlates 
approximately .75 with the California Eth- 
nocentrism Scale (E scale). Likert-type 
scaling is employed, and a score reflects the 
degree to which an individual accepts or 
rejects implicit antidemocratic beliefs. The 
F scale is asymmetrical ; all of the items are 
stated in antidemocratic form (Adorno et 
al., 1950). A copy of the F scale is included 
in Appendix A. 

Additional measures of social attitudes were 
obtained through the use of a social distance scale 
containing two subscales, a minority subscale with 
10 ethnic minority groups and an authority sub- 
scale with 10 authority groups (see Appendix A). 
Measures of overt hostility or friendliness toward 
the two groups were obtained simultaneously. 

The social distance scale is a questionnaire in 
which the individual indicates the degree to which 
he will accept members of various groups. “Social 
distance” has been defined by Bogardus (1933) as 
“the degree of sympathetic understanding that 
exists between two persons or between a person 
and a group” (p. 265). The score is the number 
of checked inclusions of groups for the following 
situations : 


1. To close kinship by marriage 

2. To my club as personal chums 

3. To my street as neighbors 

4. To employment in my occupation in my country 
5. To citizenship in my country 

6. As visitors to my country 

7. Would exclude from my country 


The score reflects policy orientations rather than 
feelings towards groups. The final category, 
“Would exclude from my country,” was used as 
a check against the preceding acceptance cate- 
gories, i.e., a S checked either the categories 1 to 6, 
or only category 7. 

The ethnic minority groups included Negroes, 
Turks, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, and Hindus. 
Representative authoritarian or antiminority groups 
suspected to be at the focus of the extreme 
liberals’ hostility were Fascists, Nazis, Reaction- 
aries, Ku Klux Klan, and Totalitarians. The 
minority and authority groups were presented in 
random order. Although the social distance scale 
has several inherent weaknesses, it was considered 
feasible as a supplementary indicator of social 
attitudes. 

Two scales were developed for measuring 
perceptual closure (see Appendix B). Pre- 
vious results with the use of several similar 
instruments have indicated that meaningful 
figures afford more reliable scores than rela- 
tively less meaningful geometric forms. 
After preliminary pilot studies, the outlines 
of a house and a boy were selected. Each 
figure was constructed of several lines con- 
taining small gaps or breaks. The figures 
were presented to the Ss with instructions 
to reproduce them “just as they are seen.” 

Below the figures, all terminal points were 
provided for establishing the general out- 
line upon which the figure was to be repro- 
duced. Holding the size of the lines of the 
reproduced figure equal to those of the fig- 
ure provided a standard basis for measuring 
the size of the reproduced gaps, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity for using ratios. Percep- 
tual closure tendency is reflected by the 
mean size of the gaps in the reproductions. 
The size of all the gaps in the standard was 
26 mm. The lower the score, therefore, the 
greater the closure tendency. 

In order to test the hypothesis that the 
scores obtained on the “house” and “boy” 
scales reflected perceptual closure, or the 
tendency to complete openings in a single 
configuration, rather than mere completion 
tendencies, chance habits of writing, etc., 
the design scale was constructed as a con- 
trol, in which completion tendencies between 
several figures, rather than one, could be 
measured (see Appendix B). The size of 
the gaps in the design scale was also 26 mm. 

On the second sheet of the F scale, infor- 
mation was requested about the age, sex, 
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religion, major, education, and estimated 
yearly income of each S. With the excep- 
tion of age and academic major, the infor- 
mation was obtained in the form of check 
lists. Ss were allowed to remain anonymous. 


The entire population studied was taken from 
classes at the University of Houston during the 
summer of 1953, and numbered 253. The Ss were 
selected from classes in psychology, education, and 
English. Table 1 summarizes the population 
characteristics of the group. Age ranged from 17 
to 61, with a mean of 27.46 and a standard 
deviation of 8.81. The median age of 24.43 is a 
more appropriate estimate since age was not 
normally distributed. Ss were heavily concentrated 
at the lower age intervals. Since the group was 
comprised of many teachers and other professional 
people attending summer sessions, the average age 
was somewhat larger than usual. The ratio of 
men to women was approximately 3:2. Nearly 
80% of the group were Protestant, 17% were 
Catholic, and 3% were Jewish. 

Since not all students were expected to be gain- 
fully employed, an estimate of the parents’ yearly 
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income was requested for determining the Ss’ 
approximate economic level. The mean yearly 
income reported was $5,600, with a standard 
deviation of $1,920. Approximately 7% did not 
provide this information, 

Table 1 also indicates that the number of 
students increases with the level of educa- 
tion, with graduate students comprising 
more than one quarter of the population. 
All levels of education, however, are well 
represented. The average level is somewhat 
above Junior. 


The population was heterogeneous with 
regard to academic major. Practically all 
areas of study were well represented with 
business majors comprising the largest 
group (21%) and natural science majors, 
the smallest (6%). 

Twelve groups were tested separately. An 
attempt was made to duplicate the proce- 
dures as fully as possible in each instance. 


TABLE 1 
POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GROUPS STUDIED* 
(253 Ss) 
Population Population 
Characteristic N % Characteristic N % 
Age Education 
55-64 2 8 Graduate 67 26.5 
45-54 14 5.5 Senior 58 22.9 
35-44 31 12.3 Junior 46 18.2 
25-34 77 30.4 Sophomore 44 17.4 
15-24 127 50.2 Freshman 31 32.2 
Unknown 2 8 Unknown 7 2.8 
Parental income Major 
$9000-—10000 44 17.4 Business 53 21.0 
7000-8000 30 11.9 Education 52 20.6 
5000-6000 72 28.5 Liberal Arts 40 15.8 
3000-4000 74 29.2 Social Arts 34 13.4 
1000-2000 16 6.3 Biological 
Unknown 17 6.7 Science 20 7.9 
| Technology 19 YP 
Natural 
Religion Science 15 5.9 
Protestant 195 77.1 Unknown 20 | 7.9 
Catholic 43 17.0 
Jewish 7 2.8 Sex 
Unknown | 8 3.1 Men 146 | Sid 
| Women 103 40.7 
| Unknown 4 | 1.6 


* Combined from 12 psychology, education, and English courses at the University of Houston. 
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The initial instructions were as follows: 

This morning (afternoon, evening) I would like 
you to take a few public opinion questionnaires. In 
answering the questions it is important that they 
reflect your own feelings. If you are not certain 
about some of these issues, your first impression 
is probably the best. There are, of course, no right 
or wrong answers. Please do not put your name 
on any of the papers, since we are only interested 
in the opinions of the group as a whole. Use only 
the mechanical pencils that will be distributed. 

It is not known whether this anonymity 
helps increase validity, but it does aid in 
dispelling tension and suspicion. Standard 
mechanical pencils were used to increase the 
comparability of reproductions on the per- 
ceptual closure scales by eliminating certain 
unnecessary differences due to the writing 
implement. 

The F scale was distributed with an indi- 
cation that no one was to begin until instruc- 
tions were read aloud. During the adminis- 
tration of the questionnaire, answers to 
most queries concerning definitions and 
meanings were to the effect that responses 
should be in accordance with one’s. own 
interpretations. 

Essentially, the same procedure was used 
in the administration of the social distance 
scale. The Ss were requested to hold all 
papers until the completion of the entire 
battery. 

The perceptual closure scales and the 
design scale were distributed together with 
the following instructions : 


This part of the study is not a public opinion 
questionnaire; it is another kind of test. In each 
of the three sheets, you are to copy the rest of the 
figure in the space below using the dots as guides. 
Notice that parts of the figure are already copied 
below. As soon as you complete the first, go on to 
the next. Do them in the order given (“House,” 
“Boy,” “Design”). 

Work accurately and quickly. Draw free hand 
lines as straight as you can with the mechanical 
pencil. It is very important that you copy the 
rest of the figures by eye only. 

The instructions were intended to pro- 
duce a subjective, rather than an objective, 
set. Fortunately, there were few questions 
concerning the purpose of these scales, 
which was probably due to the interest 
aroused by the novelty. The scales were 
completed within a single one-hour class 
session. 


The item mean score for the 253 Ss on 
the F scale was 3.63, with a standard devia- 
tion of .£82, which is below the F scale’s 
average of 4.00. 

One important requirement of a social 
distance scale is that acceptance increase 
with progressive levels of the scale. If, for 
example, a S indicated that he would accept 
Puerto Ricans “to close kinship by mar- 
riage,” then Puerto Ricans should be ac- 
cepted on all preceding levels (except for 
the last level, “Would exclude from my 
country”). The degree to which progres- 
sive increase in acceptance is actually ob- 
tained is indicated by the frequency of pat- 
tern reversals, e.g., accepting members of an 
ethnic group to one’s club as personal 
chums, but not to one’s street as neighbors. 
There were 277 item reversals out of a total 
of 2,450 possible responses (since 245 Ss 
responded to 10 items) or 11.3% pattern 
reversals. This percentage of pattern re- 
versal was somewhat higher than expected 
and probably decreased the reliability of 
social distance scores to some extent. 

Table 2 shows the median and rank posi- 
tion for each of the groups contained in the 
social distance subscales. The five most ac- 
cepted were the minority groups, and the 
five least accepted were the authority 
groups. The division of groups into minori- 
ties and authorities, therefore, was psycho- 
logically meaningful. The median accept- 
ance for minority groups as a whole was 
somewhat beyond level 3 (“To my street as 
neighbors”) while the median for the au- 
thority groups as a whole was at level 6 
(“As visitors to my country’). Puerto 
Ricans were accepted “To my club as per- 
sonal chums,” while the Nazis and Ku Klux 
Klan would be excluded from the country. 
Negroes were the least accepted of the 
minority groups and Reactionaries were the 
most accepted of the authority groups. 
There were slightly more responses made 
to the minority than the authority items. 
The greatest amount of variability occurred 
for Reactionaries, which may have been Uue 
to the fact that many Ss did not know the 
meaning of this term. The least amount of 
variability occurred for the Negroes. Most 
of the Ss would neither accept nor reject 
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TABLE 2 


MEDIAN PREFERENCE AND RANK ORDER FOR MINORITY AND AUTHORITY ITEMS 
ON THE SocrAL DISTANCE SCALE® 


Social Distance Scale 


Minority Subscale 


Authority Subscale 


No. of No. of 
Item Responses | Md. Q | Rank Item Responses | Md. Q | Rank 

Puerto Ricans 242 2.27 4 0.28 1 Reactionaries 231 5.11 | 2.00 6 
Turks 237 2.74 | 1.47 2 Totalitarians 232 6.12 | 1.08 7 
Mexicans 243 2.83 | 1.35 3 Fascists 241 6.46 -63 8 
Hindus 241 3.44 | 1.80 4 Nazis 240 6.52 -69 | 9.5 
Negroes 240 4.06 Bs | 5 Ku Klux Klan 238 6.52 | 1.58 | 9.5 
All items 1203 3.00 | 1.81 All items 1182 6.21 | 1.20 


* Medians interpreted as follows: 
1. To close kinship by marriage 
2. To my club as personal chums 
3. To my street as neighbors 


4. To employment in my occupation in my country 


Negroes beyond or below “To employment 
in my occupation in my country.” The dis- 
tribution of scores obtained on the authority 
subscale was extremely skewed, correspond- 
ing to a “J” curve; scores for the minority 
subscale, however, were normally distrib- 
uted. The scale, although suitable for the 
minority items, apparently did not contain 
enough levels for the authority items at the 
rejection end. 

The closure scales were designed to meas- 
ure completion tendencies under closure 
conditions, i.e., when an interrupted line is 
perceived as forming the outline of a single 
configuration. The combined systematic 
error for the group, shown in Table 3, was 
—4.43 mm., or a 17.0% underestimation of 
the size of the gaps. Completion tendencies 
on the Boy scale was 1.12 mm. greater than 
for the House scale. The difference is 
highly significant (t = 4.549). Ten Ss in the 
case of the house scale, and six Ss with 
regard to the boy scale did not reproduce 
the configurations. The reliability coeffi- 
cient for the house scale was .85; for the 
boy scale it was .90. 

One of the major purposes of the design 
scale was to test the assumption that closure 
tendencies occur only when the interrupted 


5. To citizenship in my country 
6. As visitors in my country 
7. Would exclude from my country 


outline is perceived as a single configura- 
tion. Table 3 also indicates the results for 
the design scale. The systematic error for 
the group as a whole was only .28 mm., or 
1.1% overestimation. There is a 4.71 mm. 
difference between the combined mean of 
the closure scales and the design scale mean 
which is statistically significant beyond the 
1% level. This result is interpreted as sup- 
porting the above assumption. 


TABLE 3 


MEANS AND SYSTEMATIC ERRORS IN THE 
REPRODUCTIONS OF STANDARD OPENINGS 
IN THE PERCEPTION SCALES* 
(Standard opening: 26 mm.) 


Closure Scales 
Design 
Scale 
Both House 
Item | House Boy and Boy 
N 243 247 242 251 
M 22.13 | 26.28 
SD 4.48 4.36 4.04 4.90 
Error —3.87 | —4.99 —4.43 28 
%error| 14.9 19.2 17.0 | 


* Errors are differences in mm. between means and standard. 
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It was expected that the F scale would be 
consistently related to the minority and au- 
thority social distance subscales. A Pearson 
correlation coefficient of .32 (standard error 
.06) was obtained between the F scale and 
the minority subscale, significant at the 1% 
level of confidence. The correlation at first 
appears to be smaller than might be ex- 
pected since social attitudes are known to be 
highly generalized. The size of the corre- 
lation, however, becomes understandable if 
it is noted that the two scales measure social 
attitudes at two distinct levels (authoritari- 
anism at an implicit, central level and social 
distance at an explicit, peripheral level). 
Even more important, both measure oppo- 
site aspects of social attitudes; extreme 
“conservatism” is measured directly by the 
F scale, and extreme “liberalism” directly 
by the minority subscale. 

An unexpected negative correlation was 


‘obtained between the F scale and the au- 


thority social distance subsca’e. Examina- 
tion indicated a highly skewed distribution 
of scores for the authority subscale which 
prevented the direct application of a Pear- 
son coefficient of correlation. A contingency 
coefficient of —.23 was obtained. The cor- 
rected coefficient, comparable to a Pearson 
correlation, was —.33. 

Table 4 indicates this negative relation- 
ship between the F scale and the authority 
subscale. The division of scores into low 
and high categories was made at the medians 
of the respective scales. A chi square of 


TABLE 4 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CALIFORNIA 
FascisM SCALE AND THE AUTHORITY SUBSCALE 
OF THE SociAL DISTANCE SCALE 


(Median division of Ss) 
F Scale 
Authority 
Subscale 
Both 
Low High .| Groups 

Acceptance 78 49 127 
Rejection 44 71 115 
Both Groups 122 120 242 


TABLE 5 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SUBSCALES 
OF THE SOCIAL DISTANCE SCALE 


(Median division of Ss) 
Minority Subscale 

Authority 
Subscale 

Both 

Rejection | Acceptance | Groups 

Acceptance 42 85 127 

Rejection 67 48 115 

Both Groups 109 133 242 


12.955, significant at better than the 1% 
level of confidence, indicated that there was 
a tendency for Ss scoring high on the F 
scale to reject authority groups to a greater 
extent than low scorers. 

The correlation between the two sub- 
scales of the social distance scales was 
found to be positive. It was implicitly as- 
sumed in this study that extreme liberals 
would accept ethnic minority groups and 
reject authority groups, and that conserva- 
tives would reverse this order of preference. 
A contingency coefficient of .25 or a cor- 
rected coefficient of .37 was obtained be- 
tween the subscales. The relationship is 
shown in Table 5 where the median point 
is again used to differentiate low and high 
scores. A chi square of 15.465, significant 
at better than the 1% level of confidence, 
indicates that Ss tend either to accept both 
minority and authority groups, or reject 
both. Social distance, therefore, appears to 
be generalized, i.e., independent of specific 
groups. 

The Pearson correlation coefficient be- 
tween the two closure scales was .62 (stand- 
ard error, .04), which when corrected for 
attenuation becomes .71. The scores on 
both scales were combined into a single 
measure of closure. The combined closure 
scores correlated —.01 with the scores on 
the design scale (standard error of the cor- 
relation .07), which was not significantly 
different from a zero correlation. The zero 
correlation between the closure scales and 
the design scale indicates that the processes 
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involved in reproducing the size of gaps 
within a single configuration is different 
from those processes involved in reproduc- 
ing the size of gaps between nonunitary 
figures. 

It was initially intended that the selection 
of samples corresponding to extreme and 
intermediate social attitude categories would 
be determined on the basis of the F scale 
and both subscales of the social distance 
scale. Extreme liberals were originally de- 
fined as rejecting authoritarian beliefs, ac- 
cepting ethnic minorities, and rejecting au- 
thoritarian groups; extreme conservatives, 
as accepting authoritarian beliefs, rejecting 
ethnic minorities, and accepting authoritar- 
ian groups; and the intermediate groups, as 
moderate with regard to authoritarian be- 
liefs and social distance. The social attitude 
categories of “low,” “middle,” and “high” 
were determined on the basis of quartile 
divisions, although the “middle” group was 
the middle 25% on all three scales. The 
middle quarter was defined as the combined 
upper half of the middle-low quarter and 
the lower half of the middle-high quarter. 
Eliminating the outer half of the two mid- 
dle quarters served the purpose of pro- 
ducing a distinct gap between the low, 
middle, and high categories. Using this 
sampling procedure, it turned out that of 
the 253 Ss only two Ss could be described 
as “low,” six as “middle,” and one as 
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“high.” This result was due to the un- 
anticipated negative correlation between F 
scale scores and authority subscale scores, 
and also to the positive correlation between 
the authority and minority subscales. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, to modify the 
original sampling procedure. 

Since the minority subscale corrélated 
consistently with the F scale, the best alter- 
native was to determine social attitude cate- 
gories from these two, and to eliminate the 
authority subscale. This modification was 
not serious since it was the original purpose 
to obtain additional direct measures of 
liberality provided by the minority, rather 
than the authority, subscale. Utilizing this 
modified sampling procedure, a sufficient 
number of Ss scored in the consistent social 
attitude categories for statistical purposes. 
This sample, derived from the consistent 
quarters of the F scale and minority sub- 
scale, will be discussed subsequently. 


The Authoritarian Sample 


The numbers and percentages of Ss 
scoring in each quarter of the F scale is 
shown in Table 6. Both the low and high 
categories each comprise approximately 
24% of the population, and the middle quar- 
ter, 26.5% (not shown in Table 6). The 
authoritarian sample, therefore, numbered 
183, or three-quarters of the entire popu- 
lation. 


TABLE 6 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF Ss IN THE F SCALE AND MINORITY SUBSCALES 
(Division of Ss by quartile) 


F Scale 
Minority 
Subscale Low Low-middle High-middle High All Groups 
N % N % N % N % N % 
High (rejection) 8 3.3 12 4.9 17 6.9 22 9.0 59 24.1 
High-middle 10 4.1 13 5.3 16 6.5 14 $.7 53 21.6 
Low-middle 12 4.9 27 11.0 17 6.9 11 4.5 67 27.4 
Low (acceptance) 28 11.4 13 5.3 12 4.9 13 5.3 66 26.9 
All Groups 58 23.7 65 26.5 62 25.3 60 24.5 | 245 100.0 
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The Social Distance Sample 


The numbers and percentages of Ss scor- 
ing in each quarter of the minority subscale 
is also shown in Table 6. There were ap- 
proximately 27% in the low category, 24% 
in the high category, and 26.1% in the mid- 
dle quarter (not shown in Table 6). The 
social distance sample numbered 189, or 
slightly more than three-quarters of the 
entire population. 

The Consistent Sample 

The consistent sample included Ss scoring 

in the same quarters of the F scale and the 


minority subscale, shown in Table 6. There 
were 28 consistent low scorers (those scor- 


ing in the low quarters on the two scales), 
or approximately 11% of the population. 
The 22 Ss in the high quarters, the con- 
sistent highs, comprise 9% of the popula- 
tion. The consistent middles (not shown in 
Table 6) numbered 19, or 7.8% of the popu- 
lation. There was a total of 69, or 27.3% 
of the entire population, in the consistent 
sample. 

It was expected that there would be a 
larger percentage of Ss in the consistent 
high category than in the consistent low. 
This was not borne out, as Table 6 indi- 
cates. Actually, the reverse occurred al- 
though the difference between the percent- 
ages is not significant. 


TABLE 7 
Score Limits AND NuMBERs OF Lows, MIDDLEs, AND HIGHS IN THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE SAMPLES* 
Social Attitude Sample 
Social 
Attitude , Consistent Sample 
Category Authoritarian a 
Sample Sample F Minority 
Scale Subscale 

Low 

Upper limit 3.00 2.2 3.00 

Lower limit 1.70 1.0 1.70 1.0 

N 58 66 22 
Middle 

Upper limit 3.93 3.8 3.93 3.8 

Lower limit 3.40 2.8 3.40 2.8 

65 64 19 

High 

Upper limit 5.43 7.0 5.43 7.0 

Lower limit 4.23 4.4 4.23 4.4 

60 59 28 

All groups 

N 183 189 69 

74.7 27.3 


* Scores were interpreted as follows: 


Authoritarian Sample (F scale) 


. Strong opposition, disagreement 

. Moderate opposition, disagreement 
. Slight opposition, disagreement . 

. (Neither opposition nor support) 


5. Slight support, agreement 
6. Moderate support, agreement 
7. Strong support, agreement 


Social Distance Sample (Minority subscale) 


. To my club as personal chums 


. To my street as neighbors 
. To employment in my occupation in my country 
Consistent Sample 
(Corresponding quarters of the F scale and minority subscale). 
b Computed on the basis of the entire population of 253. 


2 
3 
4 
1. To close kinship by marriage 
2 
3 


5. To citizenship in my country 
6. As visitors to my country 
7. Would exclude from my country 
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Although the low, middle, and high social 
attitude categories in the authoritarian, 
social distance, and consistent samples are 
relative to the actual distribution of scores 
obtained, Table 7 shows a favorable corre- 
spondence between the ranges of scores for 
each category with the actual meanings of 
these scores. The categories of the con- 
sistent sample, derived from comparable 
quarters on the F scale and social distance 
scale, can be interpreted from Table 7 as 
follows: 


The consistent low. Ss in this category exhibited 
moderate or slight opposition to authorization be- 
liefs on the F scale, and accepted ethnic minorities, 
on the minority subscale, to kinship by marriage 
and to club as personal chums. 

The consistent middle. Ss in this category ex- 
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hibited slight opposition, or neither opposition nor 
support of authoritarian beliefs on the F scale, 
and accepted ethnic minorities, on the minority 
subscale, as neighbors and to employment in one’s 
occupation. 

The consistent high. Ss in the consistent high 
category exhibited neither opposition nor support 
of authoritarian beliefs on the F scale, and their 
response to ethnic groups, on the minority sub- 
scale, ranged from acceptance in one’s occupation 
to exclusion from one’s country. 


PERCEPTION AND POPULATION SIMILARITIES 
IN ExTREME SoctaL ATTITUDES 


Having thus established categories of 
social attitudes and a single perceptual clo- 
sure dimension, it was possible to test di- 
rectly the hypotheses of this study. Table 8 
summarizes the results for all three samples. 


TABLE 8 


DIFFERENCES IN MEAN PERCEPTUAL CLOSURE BETWEEN Lows, MIDDLEs, 
AND HIGHs OF THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE SAMPLES 
(Standard opening: 26 mm.) 


Social Attitude Category Difference 
Sample 
Low Middle High Low-High | Low-Middle | High-Middle 

Authoritarian 

N 60 65 59 

M 21.77 22.36 20.62 

SD 3.20 5.35 5.40 

Error* —4.23 —3.64 —5.38 

% error 16.3 14.0 20.7 

Difference 1.45 .59 1.74 

t 1.400 -995 2.155* 
Social Distance 

N 64 59 56 

M 22.10 21.15 20.63 

SD 3.26 B.a2 3.62 

Error* —3.90 —4.85 —5.37 

% error 15.0 18.7 20.7 

Difference 1.47 -52 

t 2.333* 1.196 -610 
Consistent 

N 26 18 20 

M 20.80 22.86 19.95 

SD 2.28 3.67 3.36 

Error* —5.20 —3.14 —6.05 

% error 20.0 12.1 23.3 

Difference -85 2.05 2.91 

t 1.000 2.232* 2.476* 


* Significant at .05 level. 


® Differences between three place means and standard in all tables. 
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In the authoritarian sample, the perceptual 
closure means for lows, middles, and highs 
indicated a general tendency toward curvi- 
linearity. The highs exhibited 20.7% error 
in underestimation, th: lows 16.3%, while 
the middles reduced the size of the openings 
by 14.0%. The highs, therefore, showed a 
greater closure trend than the lows, but the 
middles showed the least closure. It is im- 
portant to note that had the middles been 
excluded, the general appearance of the 
tendency would have fostered the more 
familiar interpretation of linearity. Only 
the difference between the means of the 
authoritarian middles and highs is signifi- 
cant. The obtained ¢ of 2.155 is significant 
at the 5% level of confidence. 

The social distance sample revealed a 
linear relationship between the minority 
subscale and the closure scale as indicated 


_in Table 8. The percentages of error in- 


crease with hostility toward the ethnic 
minorities. Only the difference in the per- 
ceptual closure means of the social distance 
lows and highs is significant (at the 5% 
level of confidence). If the study were 
limited to the minority subscale, it would 
appear necessary again to interpret these 
results in accordance with the general con- 
tention that lows are different from highs 
in perceptual closure reactions. 

The consistent sample, however, as indi- 
cated in Table 8 showed an unmistakable 
curvilinear tendency. The percentages of 
error in underestimation for the consistent 
lows and highs were 20.0 and 23.3%, re- 
spectively, while for the consistent middles 
the reduction was only 12.1%. The extreme 
categories, therefore, exhibited a greater clo- 
sure tendency than the middle. 

Testing the difference between the means 
of the consistent lows and highs, a ¢ of 1.000 
was obtained. Since the difference is not 
statistically significant, this confirms our 
first hypothesis which stated : 

There will be no apparent difference in perceptual 
closure reaction between individuals . predisposed 
toward extreme conservative social attitude and 
those predisposed toward extreme liberal social 
attitude. 


Testing the difference between the means 
of the consistent lows and middles, a ¢ of 


2.232 was obtained. The difference is sta- 
tistically significant at the 5% level of con- 
fidence, thus confirming the second hypothe- 
sis which stated : 

Individuals predisposed toward extreme liberal 
social attitude will manifest greater perceptual 
closure reaction than those exhibiting moderate | 
social attitude. 

In a similar manner, the difference be- 
tween the means of the consistent highs and 
middles was tested. The obtained ¢ was 
2.476, also statistically significant at the 5% 
level of confidence, therefore confirming the 
third hypothesis which stated : 

Individuals predisposed toward extreme conser- 
vative social attitude will manifest greater per- 
ceptual closure reaction than those exhibiting 
moderate social attitude. 

The closure tendencies indicated in Table 
8 are graphically presented in Figure 1, 
where a comparatively linear trend is ap- 
parent for the authoritarian and social dis- 
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Fic. 1. Perceptual closure and the social atti- 
tude samples. 


tance sample in contrast to the definite 
curvilinear relationship obtaining between 
perceptual closure for the consistent sample. 

A comparison of the results of two pre- 
vious exploratory studies with those of the 
present investigation shows striking simi- 
larities, and adds additional support to our 
findings. In the fall of 1952, 89 New York 
City secondary school Ss were administered 
an F scale and perceptual closure scales 
similar in every important respect to the 
scales administered to the Houston sample. 
A social distance scale, however, was not 
employed. The only indication of social 
attitudes, therefore, was provided by the 
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TABLE 9 


COMPARISON OF THE NEW YORK AND HousToN 
STUDIES WITH REGARD TO PERCEPTUAL 
CLOSURE AND AUTHORITARIANISM 


New York City Houston 
Study Study 
Item 
Per- Per- 
ceptual | Authori- | ceptual | Authori- 
Closure* | tarianism | Closure* | tarianism 
N 86 89 242 253 
M 21.49 4.07 21.57 3.63 
SD 3.79 4.04 -82 
Error —4.51 —4.43 
% error 17.3 17.0 


® Standard opening: 26 mm. 


F scale. One of the hypotheses of this study 
was: “There will be a positive relationship 
between a Gestalt closure scale represent- 
ing perceptual closure and the California 
Fascism Scale representing cognitive clo- 
sure” (B. Taylor 1952, p. 4). Both scales 
were divided at the median, and the results 
indicated a significant tendency for the same 
individuals to be consistently high or low on 
the scales, thus confirming the hypothesis. 
The middles were excluded since the median 
was employed for establishing the high and 
low categories. 


Table 9 compares the F scale and the 
perceptual closure scale results of the New 
York City and the Houston studies. The 
number of Ss in the former was 89, three of 
whom did not complete the closure scales. 
There were 253 Ss in the Houston study 
with 242 completing this scale. Eliminees 
on the closure scales were 3 and 4%, respec- 
tively. Since the standard size of the con- 
figuration openings on the scales in both 
studies was the same (26 mm.), it can be 
seen that for both groups there was a highly 
significant tendency to underestimate the 
standard openings in the reproductions. The 
New York City group showed a 17.3% 
closure tendency, and the Houston group 
17.0%. Both groups, therefore, exhibited 
practically the same degree of closure. 
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Comparison of the F scale means for the 
two groups in Table 9 indicates a difference 
which is significant at the 1% level of con- 
fidence (CR = 4.536). Whereas the mean 
of the New York City groups was approxi- 
mately at the theoretical neutral point 
(neither agreement nor disagreement with 
the F scale items), the Houston group 
yielded a relatively low mean (disagree- 
ment with the items), which was probably 
due to the fact that college students tend to 
reject F scale items to a larger extent than 
do secondary school students. 


When perceptual closure means were 
computed for each quarter of the F scale 
for the New York City and Houston groups, 
as shown in Table 10, the two groups bear 
a strong resemblance with regard to closure 
tendencies. Closure decreases with rejec- 
tion of authoritarionism, although this tend- 
ency reverses itself for the low quarters. It 
is important to note that this reversal for 


TABLE 10 


COMPARISON OF PERCEPTUAL CLOSURE FOR SS IN 

THE QUARTERS OF THE CALIFORNIA FAscisM SCALE 

FOR THE NEW YorK City AND Houston StTuDIEs 
(Standard opening: 26 mm.) 


F Scale 
Study Quartile Division 
Low- | High- All 
Low | middle} middle | High | Groups 
New York 
City 
N 22 22 21 21 86 
M 22.08} 23.01] 20.68] 20.07} 21.49 
SD 4.31 3.94 3.25 | 3.34 3.79 
Error |—3.92| —2.99| —5.32 |—5.93 | —4.51 
%error | 15.1 115 20.5 | 22.8 17.3 
Houston 
60 62 61 59 242 
M 21.77 | 22.12} 21.72] 20.62] 21.57 
SD 3.20 3.47 3.61} 5.40 4.04 
Error |—4.23| —3.88| —4.28 |—5.38 | —4.43 
%error | 16.3 14.9 16.5 | 20.7 17.0 
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lows occurs in both studies. This tendency 
is clearly shown in Figure 2. 


©—O—O HOUSTON GROUP 
@--@--@ NEW YORK CITY 
GROUP 


DEVIATION FROM STANDARD — MM. 


HIGH 


MIDOLE WOOLE 
SOCIAL ATTITUDE CATEGORIES 


Fic. 2. Comparison of perceptual closure for 
the New York City and Houston groups by quar- 
ters on the California F Scale. 


If the division between low and high is 
established at the median for the two groups, 
rather than at quartile divisions, the curvi- 
linear trends are obscured, and the results 
support the linear interpretation as indicated 
in Table 11. The difference in the closure 


TABLE 11 


COMPARISON OF PERCEPTUAL CLOSURE FOR SS 
ABOVE AND BELOW THE MEDIAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
Fascism SCALE FOR THE NEW YorK CITY AND 
Houston STUDIES 
(Standard opening: 26 mm.) 


F Scale 
Study Median Division 
Both 
Low High Groups 
New York City 
N 44 42 86 
M 22:55 20.38 21.49 
SD 4.16 3:25 3.79 
Error —3.46 —5.63 —4.51 
% error 13.3 21.7 17.3 
Houston 
N 122 120 242 
M 21.95 21.18 21.57 
SD 3535 4.61 4.04 
Error —4.05 —4.82 —4,43 
% error 15.6 18.5 17.0 
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means for the lows and highs in the New 
York City group is statistically significant 
at the 1% level of confidence (CR = 2.677). 
The difference in means for the highs and 
lows in the Houston group, however, is not 
statistically significant. Figure 3 shows these 
tendencies. 
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Fic. 3. Comparison of perceptual closure for 
the New York City and Houston groups above 
and below the median of the California F Scale. 


A second exploratory study was designed 
to test the similarity of extremes hypothesis 
in perceptual closure. In addition to a 12 
item F scale and a perceptual closure scale, 
21 secondary school Ss were administered a 
minority social distance scale, comparable to 
the one employed with the Houston group. 
When the consistent sample was extracted, 
and perceptual closure means computed for 
lows, middles, and highs, a curvilinear trend 
was obtained. Actually, the three Ss in the 
consistent low category were also the three 
manifesting the greatest degree of percep- 
tual closure. Since the consistent sample 
comprised only nine Ss with three in each 
category, statistical treatment was not feasi- 
ble. This exploratory study, however, sug- 
gested the desirability for more intensive 
investigation. 

The design scale was included to test the 
assumption that completion occurs, and is 
systematically related to social attitudes, 
only when the figure is perceived as a single 
configuration. The design scale was re- 
ported as having a zero correlation with the 
closure scales. It was also important to 


examine the relationship between the design 
scale and the social attitude scales. These 
results are presented in Table 12. The re- 
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TABLE 12 


DIFFERENCES IN DesIGN SCALE MEANS BETWEEN 
Lows, MIpDLEs, AND HIGHS OF THE 
SocraL ATTITUDE SAMPLES 
(Standard opening: 26 mm.) 


Social Attitude Category 
Sample 
Low Middle High 

Authoritarian 

N 61 67 61 

M 25.98 26.48 26.05 

SD 5.02 5.21 5.22 

Error — .02 -48 .05 

% error 1.8 
Social Distance 

N 66 63 59 

M 26.73 26.54 26.70 

SD 5.05 5.73 4.28 

Error 54 .70 

% error 2.8 ss | 2.7 
Consistent 

N 28 19 22 

M 26.56 25.27 25.74 

SD 4.67 4.19 5.43 

Error .56 —.73 — .26 

% error 2.2 2.8 1.0 


sults confirmed the prediction that there 
would be no consistent relationship between 
social attitudes and the size of reproduced 
openings of the design scale. Examination 
of the computed perceptual closure means 
for the lows, middles, and highs for the 
three samples indicated that all the means 
did not deviate from the standard (26 mm.) 
in either direction by more than .73 mm. 
None of the differences between means 
reached anywhere near statistical signifi- 
cance. The perception of a single configura- 
tion, therefore, appears to be crucial with 
regard to the relationship between percep- 
tual closure and social attitudes. 

The results obtained regarding the rela- 
tionships between population characteristics 
and social attitudes also substantiate our 
findings thus far. Demographic characteris- 
tics were examined primarily for possible 
additional evidence of curvilinearity. The 
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six population variables about which infor- 
mation was obtained were age, sex, religion, 
parental income, education, and academic 
major. 

Table 13 shows the mean age for lows, 
middles, and highs for the authoritarian, 
social distance, and consistent samples. For 
all three samples, age is curvilinear, i.e., 


increases with intensity of attitude rather | 


than direction. In the authoritarian sample, 
however, none of the differences are sig- 
nificant. In the social distance sample the 
3.45 yrs. difference between highs and mid- 
dles is significant at the 5% level of confi- 
dence (CR = 2.189), and the difference of 
3.11 yrs. between lows and highs just misses 
the 5% level of confidence (CR = 1.903). 
The difference between lows and middles is 
not significant. None of the differences be- 
tween age means for the consistent sample 
are significant. 

In comparing the distribution of sex 
within the social attitude categories, shown 
in Table 14, a trend toward curvilinearity 
is also apparent; in all three samples there 
were more women in the extreme social atti- 
tude categories. In the authoritarian sample, 
only the 23.3% difference between men in 


TABLE 13 


DIFFERENCES IN AGE FoR Lows, MIDDLEs, AND 
HIGHs IN THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE SAMPLES 


Social Attitude Category 
Sample 
Low Middle High 
Authoritarian 
60 67 62 
M 28.80 26.10 27.37 
SD 12.07 7.38 8.45 
Social Distance 
N 66 62 59 
M 26.55 26.21 29.66 
SD 9.09 8.11 9.04 
Consistent 
28 19 22 
M 28.14 27.37 31.14 
SD 10.00 7.78 9.03 
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TABLE 14 


COMPARISON OF NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF 
MEN AND WOMEN IN THE Lows, MIDDLEs, AND 
HIGHs IN THE SociAL ATTITUDE SAMPLES 


Men and 


Women Women 


Sample 
ZIN % 

Authoritarian 

High 36 | 59.0 | 25 | 41.0} 61 | 100.0 

Middle 48 | 71.6 | 19 | 28.4 | 67 | 100.0 

Low 29 | 48.3 | 31} 51.7 | 60} 100.0 
Social Distance 

High 29 | 50.0 | 29 | 50.0} 58 | 100.0 

Middle 42 | 66.7 | 21 | 33.3 | 63 | 100.0 

Low 41 | 62.1 | 25 | 37.9} 66| 100.0 
Consistent 

High 12| 57.1] 42.9} 21 100.0 

Middle 16 | 84.2} 3] 15.8] 19] 100.0 

Low 15 | 53.6] 13 | 46.4] 28 | 100.0 


‘ 


the lows and middles is significant, at the 
1% level (t = 2.728). In the social distance 
sample, only the 16.7% difference between 
men in the highs and middles is significant, 


at the 5% level (t = 2.212). None of the 
differences between percentages for the con- 
sistent sample are significant, although the 
30.6% difference for men in the low and 
middle groups just misses the 5% level of 
confidence (¢ = 1.823). Differences in the 
percentages for women, as in the case of 
men, are significant between authoritarian 
lows and middles (1% level, ¢ = 2.485) and 
between social distance highs and middles, 
(5% level, t= 2.212). 

Table 15 shows the distribution of Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews among ile cate- 
gories of the sainples. There is no discerni- 
ble trend and none of the differences in any 
of the samples are significant. 

Table 16 compares the mean estimated 
yearly income of the parents of lows, mid- 
dles, and highs in the three samples. There 
is a noticeable curvilinear trend for all three 
samples; in each instance, a lower income 
mean is reported by extremes. In the au- 
thoritarian sample, however, none of the 
differences are significant. The trend for 
the social distance sample is clearly curvi- 
linear. Lows and highs are not significantly 
different, but the difference between lows 
and middles is significant at the 5% level of 
confidence (CR = 2.037), and the differ- 


TABLE 15 


COMPARISON OF NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF PROTESTANTS, CATHOLICS, AND JEWS 
IN THE Lows, MIDDLEs, AND HIGHS OF THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE SAMPLES 


Protestant Catholic Jewish All Groups 
Sample 
N % N % N % N % 
Authoritarian 
High 44 73.3 14 23.3 2 S.3 60 100.0 
Middle 56 84.8 10 15.2 —_— — 66 100.0 
Low 48 82.8 8 13.8 2 3.4 58 100.0 
Social Distance 
High 48 84.2 8 14.0 1 1.8 57 100.0 
Middle 51 81.0 12 19.0 _ — 63 100.0 
Low 46 73.0 15 23.8 2 3.2 63 100.0 
Consistent 
High 17 80.9 3 14.3 1 4.8 21 100.0 
Middle 16 84.2 3 15.8 — — 19 100.0 
Low 21 80.8 4 15.4 1 3.8 26 100.0 
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TABLE 16 


YEARLY INCOME OF PARENTs FOR Lows, MIDDLEs, 
AND HIGHS IN THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE SAMPLES 


Social Attitude Category 
Sample 
Low Middle High 
Authoritarian 
N 60 65 55 
M $5660 $5720 $5200 
SD 1920 1980 1860 
Social Distance 
N 66 62 52 
M $5440 $6300 $5340 
SD 2000 1780 1820 
Consistent 
N 28 19 19 
M $5860 $7080 $4240 
SD 2120 1620 1580 


ence between highs and middles is signifi- 
cant at the same level of confidence (CR = 
2.198). In the consistent sample, although 
the trend is curvilinear, the difference be- 
tween the lows and highs is significant at 
the 5% level (t = 2.209). Also, the differ- 
ence between the highs and middles is sig- 
nificant at the 1% level of confidence (¢ = 
4.075). 

The mean education level for the cate- 
gories on the social attitude scales for the 
three samples is presented in Table 17. The 
trend in both the authoritarian and social 
distance sample is linear, although the direc- 
tion of linearity is reversed. In the authori- 
tarian sample, the difference in mean educa- 
tion between lows and highs is significant 
at better than the 1% level (CR = 2.890). 
The difference between education means for 
the lows and middles is also significant, at 
the 5% level of confidence (CR = 2.002). 
None of the differences in either the social 
distance or the consistent sample are sig- 
nificant. 

The final population characteristic was 
academic major. This was divided into two 
broad categories by five staff members of 
the Psychology Department at the Univer- 
sity of Houston for purposes of statistical 
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treatment. Majors included in the first cate- 
gory were those described as essentially 
involving tangibles and were called “con- 
crete.” These included the natural sciences, 
biological sciences, and technologies. Majors 
included in the second category were those 
described as primarily concerned with in- 
tangibles, and were called “abstract.” These 
included the social sciences, liberal arts, and 
education. The relationship between aca- 
demic major judged “concrete” or “ab- 
stract” to the categories of the social atti- 
tude samples is shown in Table 18. There 
is a discernible tendency in all samples for 
the number of Ss with “concrete” majors 
to increase with conservative social attitudes 
and, conversely, for the number of Ss with 
“abstract” majors to increase with liberal 
social attitudes, although this tendency, us- 
ing the chi square test, is not significant. 
Thus far, the analysis has been confined 
to the authoritarian, social distance, and 
consistent samples with regard to the per- 
ception and population characteristics. Ex- 
amination of the “inconsistent” sample also 
proved fruitful. This sample was defined 
as the inversely related quarters of the F 


TABLE 17 


EpucATION LEVELS FOR Lows, MIDDLEs, AND 
HIGHs IN THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE SAMPLES* 


Social Attitude Category 
Sample 
Low Middle High 
Authoritarian 
59 67 59 
M 3.73 3.27 3.00 
SD 1.20 1.36 1.50 
Social Distance 
N 65 63 58 
M 3.15 3.47 
SD 1.47 1.30 1.41 
Consistent 
N 28 19 21 
M 3.46 3.68 3.62 
SD 1.24 1.03 1.45 


® Mean education levels were interpreted as follows: Fresh- 
Senior—4.00; 


man—1.00; Sophomore—2.00; Junior—3.00; 
Graduate—5.00. 
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TABLE 18 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF ‘‘CONCRETE” AND ‘“‘ABSTRACT”’ 
ACADEMIC Majors TO THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE SCALES 
(Distribution of Ss: quartile division) 


F Scale Minority Subscale Consistent Quarter 

“Con- | “Ab- “Con- | “Ab- “Con- | “‘Ab- 

crete” | stract” |. Both | crete” | stract’” | Both | crete” | stract’” | Both 
High 28 27 55 27 30 57 11 10 21 
High-middle 28 30 58 25 25 50 6 8 14 
Low-middle 29 34 63 29 31 60 10 16 26 
Low 20 39 59 20 42 62 7 21 28 
All categories 105 130 235 101 128 229 34 55 89 


scale and minority subscale. Table 6 indi- 
cates that there were eight inconsistent lows, 
ie., Ss falling in the low quarter of the F 
scale and the high quarter of the minority 
subscale, 13 inconsistent low-middles, 17 in- 
consistent high-middles, and 13 inconsistent 
highs, i.e., Ss in both the high quarter on 
the F scale and the low quarter in the 
minority subscale. The inconsistent sample 
comprised a total of 51 Ss, or approxi- 
mately 20% of the entire population. 

The problem of inconsistency was inter- 
esting for two reasons. First, analysis of 
the inconsistent sample is essentially a de- 
viant case analysis, i.e., cases which are fre- 
quently discarded as “exceptions” or 
“chance” variants. Second, the problem of 
inconsistency becomes meaningful if one 
assumes that the two scales measure social 
attitudes at two levels, the social distance 
scale at a relatively peripheral, overt or 
explicit level, and the F scale at a more 
central, covert or implicit level. It would 
follow then that the inconsistent low scorer 
is implicitly liberal and explicitly conserva- 
tive and the inconsistent high scorer, im- 
plicitly conservative and explicitly. liberal. 
This interpretation is weakened, however, 
by the fact that low scores on the F scale 
are probably not a reliable indication of 
liberal tendency, as discussed previously. 
The purpose of the following analysis is to 
compare the inconsistent high and the in- 


consistent low with regard to the major 
variables of this study. 

The mean perceptual closure, age, paren- 
tal income, and education for the four in- 
consistent categories are presented in Table 
19. Although there is a tendency for incon- 
sistent extremes to manifest less closure 
tendencies than the middles, none of the dif- 
ferences are statistically significant. Table 
19 also shows that the mean age for the 
inconsistent highs is 23 yrs., which increases 
through the middle categories and reaches 
33 for the inconsistent lows. The mean 
span of 10 yrs. between the two extremes 
is significant at the 5% level of confidence 
(t = 2.584). In the case of parental income 
a curvilinear trend is apparent, although 
none of the differences are significant. Edu- 
cation level shows a linear trend similar to 
age, and, as in the case of the latter, the 
difference between the extremes is signifi- 
cant, at well beyond the 1% level of con- 
fidence (t = 4.527). That education and 
age varied similarly is probably due to the 
correlation between the two. 

Table 20 presents the numbers and per- 
centages of Ss in the inconsistent categories 
in terms of sex and religion. There was a 
noticeable trend for the relative percentage 
of men to increase with inconsistent high 
social attitudes and for the relative per- 
centage of women to increase with incon- 
sistent low social attitudes. The small num- 
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ber of Ss, however, did not permit reliable 
statistical treatment. Also, with regard to 
religion, where no clear trend was evident, 
the numbers were too small to allow for 
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TABLE 19 


statistical treatment. 


The inconsistent low 
was distinguishable from the inconsistent 
high only in terms of age, education, and, 
to a certain extent, sex. 


COMPARISON OF PERCEPTUAL CLOSURE,* AGE, PARENTAL INCOME, AND EDUCATION? 
IN THE QUARTERS OF THE “INCONSISTENT” SAMPLE 


“Inconsistent” Sample 


Item 
Low Low middle High middle High 
Perceptual Closure 
N 8 13 17 13 
M 22.60 21.77 21.76 22.32 
SD 2.62 3.68 3.64 4.32 
Error —3.40 —4.23 —4.24 —3.68 
% error 413.2 16.3 16.3 14.2 
Age 
N 8 13 16 13 
M 33.00 29.77 25.13 23.00 
SD 10.69 10.02 8.16 6.18 
Parental Income 
8 12 17 13 
M $5260 $6660 $6080 $5040 
SD 2040 1720 1760 1740 
Education 
8 13 17 12 
M 4.38 3.54 3.24 2.08 
SD -70 1.22 1.39 1.44 


® Standard = 26 mm. 


b Mean educational levels were interpreted as follows: Freshman—i.00; Sophomore—2.00; Junior—3.00; Senior—4.00; 


Graduate—5.00. 


TABLE 20 


COMPARISON OF NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF SEX AND RELIGION 
IN THE QUARTERS OF THE “INCONSISTENT”? SAMPLE 


Sex Religion 
Inconsistent 
Sample Men Women Protestant Catholic Jewish 

N To N % N 7o N % N % 
High 8 61.5 5 38.5 8 61.5 5 38.5 _ — 
High-middle 10 58.8 7 41.2 12 75.0 4 25.0 — — 
Low-middle 7 53.8 6 46.2 9 69.2 + 30.8 —_ — 
Low 1 iZ.5 7 87.5 7 87.5 1 12.5 _ — 
All Groups 26 51.0 25 50.0 36 72.0 14 28.0 — — 
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Discussion 


Some of the implications of the results 
of the present studies should be discussed. 
One of the major criticisms of studies at- 
tempting to estimate the intensity and direc- 
tion of social attitudes with specially de- 
veloped scales is that the results do not 
necessarily reflect actual life attitudes. It 
is our contention, however, that the proper 
use of several scales conjointly can provide 
a highly reliable estimate. 

Although there are other methods for 
estimating social attitudes, practical con- 
siderations frequently necessitate the selec- 
tion of economical and timesaving devices. 
Probably the most important consideration 
with regard to the selection of an appro- 
priate instrument is the critical examination 
of its construction, so that it becomes pos- 
sible to determine the extent to which ob- 
tained results reflect social attitudes rather 
than inherent features of the instrument. 

The California scales were previously de- 
scribed as asymmetrical. Since all the items 
were authoritarian in nature, it was con- 
sidered erroneous to infer liberality from 
disagreement. It became necessary to utilize 
another scale which would provide a direct 
measure of the content of liberality. A 
number of results reported in the previous 
sections indicated that the use of the mi- 
nority social distance subscale probably in- 
creased the reliability in estimating social 
attitudes, particularly liberality. The low 
mean on the F scale reported for the 253 
Houston Ss was, accordingly, interpreted 
as indicating a tendency for college students 
to avoid excessive affirmation of dogmatic 
statements, rather than as liberality. The 
Ss probably would have rejected liberal 
statements if similarly posed. 

It was important, therefore, to obtain a 
“pure” sample, although the utilization of 
additional instruments and the extraction of 
a consistent sample had the unfortunate 
consequence of drastically curtailing the 
size of the population. This limitation, how- 
ever, was amply compensated by the in- 
creased meaningfulness of results. 

One important implication of the present 
research is that most of the studies that 


have used the California scales exclusively 
for estimating social attitudes are in need 
of re-examination. If the sampling tech- 
nique employed in this research were uti- 
lized in studies of mental rigidity or in 
tolerance of ambiguity, would the results 
support previous findings or would they pro- 
vide additional evidence of curvilinearity ? 

The social distance scale also has inherent 
weaknesses in its construction, and, usually, 
criticism has been directed at its unequal 
units. The large percentage of pattern re- 
versals found in the responses of Ss in the 
present study probably reduced the reliabil- 
ity of obtained measures. It was also ap- 
parent that an insufficient number of units 
at one end of the scale produced excessive 
grouping at that end, as, for example, in 
the authoritarian subscale where additional 
“rejection” units could have been profitably 
included. Despite these inherent difficulties, 
the social distance scale provided a satis- 
factory additional measure of social atti- 
tudes. 

The perceptual closure scales were de- 
signed to measure completion tendencies. 
Two important qualifications concerning the 
conditions under which closure occurs be- 
came increasingly clear with successive 
variation in forms. First, in order for com- 
pletion to occur, it is necessary for the 
figure to be perceived as a unit. In the 
design scale, for example, where several 
configurations were used, completion does 
not occur. Second, in order for completion 
to occur, it is necessary for the openings to 
be optimal in size. When the size of the 
gap was 26 mm., completion tendencies 
occurred for the group as a whole. When 
the size of the gap was 8 mm., the size of 
the opening was actually increased in the 
reproductions. The relative importance of 
the absolute size of the openings and the 
relation of the size to the entire configura- 
tion still remain unclear. 

Of importance also was the finding that 
while opened unitary geometric designs 
(circles, squares, triangles) resulted in com- 
pletion, these responses were not systemati- 
cally related to social attitudes as were re- 
sponses to configurations that were more 
concrete (boy, house). The responses, - 
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moreover, were less reliable, as indicated by 
the wide variations in the reproductions of 
several openings in single geometric con- 
figurations. Relevant is the investigation by 
Goldstein and Scheerer (1941). Certain Ss 
described as concrete in behavior were un- 
able to reproduce meaningful figures from 
memory without changing them into more 
concrete ones. A line, circle, and a square, 
for example, were later reproduced by one 
S as windows of a church. It is possible 
that the presentation of relatively abstract 
figures to Ss tending toward concreteness 
of thought produces a disrupting effect upon 
their reproductions, thus rendering scores 
unreliable. This would reduce or destroy 
any relationship that may have been ob- 
tained between the reproductions and other 
measures, and may possibly explain why 
reproductions of opened, abstract figures, 
while exhibiting completion tendencies, did 
not systematically relate to social attitudes. 

The important finding of this study is 
that extremes manifested similar perceptual 
closure tendencies. It is necessary to empha- 
size, however, that this alone is not sufficient 
for generalizing. The basis for generaliza- 
tion lies mostly in the discernibly similar 
pattern of responses inherent in the be- 
havior of extremes. In one sense, therefore, 
this study may be considered only as a 
clear indication of this similarity. 

The interpretation of similarity of ex- 
tremes is strengthened by the additional 
curvilinear findings. Age increased with the 
intensity rather than the direction of an 
attitude. Women tended to be more intense, 
in either direction, than men in their social 
attitudes. Parental income also showed a 
curvilinear tendency, with extremes report- 
ing lower incomes than middles. Only some 
of these tendencies were found significant 
but, taken together, they support the con- 
tention of similarities. 

If it is contended that extremes are simi- 
lar, the next question arises as to why they 
are similar in the manner described. Why, 
for example, did not the extremes tend to 
open, rather than close, the openings of the 
configuration? If one of the related char- 
acteristics of intense social attitudes is 
mental rigidity, then it would seem that Ss 
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scoring in the extreme quarters should 
carefully follow instructions in reproducing 
figures, thus increasing rather than decreas- 
ing their accuracy. It is important to realize, 
however, that mental rigidity involves en- 
during habits instilled prior to the experi- 
mental situation. If prior life-sets involve 
convictions that the outline of a boy or a 
house ought to be complete, then this set 
precedes and supersedes the instructions to 
reproduce the figure accurately. Ss, on the 
other hand, that can be characterized as less 
intense can respond more accurately to the 
instructions, having less interferences from 
prior sets. That extremes tend to cling to 
what is most familiar with the inevitable 
consequence of distortion is known to be 
characteristic of Ss predisposed toward ex- 
treme social attitudes. 

Another consideration involves clarifying 
the meaning of similarities and differences. 
The attempt in the present research has 
been to explore similarities at the personality 
level as distinct from overt social behavior. 
The demonstration of similarities at the 
personality level has not been interpreted as 
nullifying the social differences in the be- 
havior of extremes. Rather, an understand- 
ing of both the similarities and the differ- 
ences was considered more comprehensive 
than the prevalent tendency to emphasize 
only differences. The problem is not whether 
extreme liberals and extreme conservatives 
are similar or different, but, in what way 
are they similar, and in what way different? 
The present research has attempted to an- 
swer this question by suggesting that ex- 
tremes tend to be genotypically similar and 
phenotypically different. 

A final consideration with regard to simi- 
larities is concerned with the middle group. 
To the extent that the extremes can be com- 
bined at a personality level, the relatively 
obscured middle group also becomes focal 
for research in social attitudes. 

One of the unanticipated findings was 
the positive correlation between the sub- 
scales of the social distance scale, which in- 
dicated that Ss tended either to accept both 
minority and authority groups or to reject 
both. This was surprising, considering that 
included in the former were such groups as 
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Negroes and Mexicans, and, in the latter, 
Ku Klux Klan and Nazis. This finding, if 
substantiated by further research, indicates 
the importance of what may be described as 
personal distance, a general tendency to re- 
spond to all groups in a relatively similar 
manner, rather than the more familiar con- 
ception of social distance, implying a tend- 
ency to respond in widely different manners 
to specific groups. This tentative interpreta- 
tion is supported by the finding of Hartley 
(1946), who, in discussing “. . . the gen- 
eralized nature of tolerance” states, “Ap- 
parently there is evidence to suggest that 
degree of tolerance expressed by individuals 
is a generalized function of the individual 
and is not completely determined by the 
Specific group toward which the attitude is 
directed” (p. 25). 

A similar finding was also reported by 
Murphy and Likert (1938) in a study in 
which a high correlation was obtained be- 
tween two randomly chosen groups for 
whom Ss had previously expressed prefer- 
ences. In the present study, the ‘results sup- 
port the interpretation of personal distance 
to an even greater extent, since the groups 
correlated were not random, but represented 
clearly opposed groups. 

There is an important similarity between 
perceptual closure and personal distance 
which supports one of the major assump- 
tions underlying this research. Extreme 
liberalism and extreme conservatism can be 
described as manifestations of the same 
underlying intensity which was character- 
ized by perceptual closure. Authority and 
minority social distance, similarly, can be 
described as manifestations of the same 
underlying degree of acceptance which was 
characterized by personal distance. Both 
perceptual closure and personal distance, 
therefore, can be interpreted as genotypic 
constructs with opposed phenotypes. 

The analysis of deviant cases—Ss in the 
inversely related quarters of the F scale and 
minority subscale—revealed a coherent pat- 
tern of differences between the “inconsist- 
ent” low who can be described as rejecting 
both authoritarian beliefs and ethnic mi- 
norities and the “inconsistent” high who 
accepted authoritarian beliefs and ethnic 


minorities. The “inconsistent” lows were 
older, at a higher level of education, and 
predominately women. The “inconsistent” 
highs, conversely, were younger, at a lower 
level of education, and predominately men. 
With the interpretation that the F scale 
measures the implicit level of an attitude, 
and that the minority subscale measures the 
explicit level, there no longer appears to be 
a true inconsistency, but rather differences 
in the organization of an attitude. This 
tentative formulation suggests a dynamic 
typology involving consistent implicit and 
explicit and “inconsistent” implicit and ex- 
plicit social attitudes. This classification 
would appear to be more realistic than the 
familiar linear ones, since it takes into con- 
sideration the important observation that 
individuals can exhibit various degrees of 
social attitudes ranging from extreme liber- 
ality to extreme conservatism depending 
upon, among other things, the level of or- 
ganization of the attitude involved. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It was the purpose of this research to 
compare perceptual closure tendencies of 
extreme liberals, extreme conservatives, and 
intermediate groups. Extreme liberals were 
defined as those expressing relatively strong 
disagreement with the authoritarian beliefs 
of the F scale and accepting ethnic minori- 
ties. Extreme conservatives were defined as 
those expressing relatively strong agreement 
with the items of the F scale and rejecting 
ethnic minorities. It was hypothesized that 
Ss exhibiting extreme social attitudes would 
demonstrate a similar tendency to prema- 
turely close openings in reproducing con- 
figurations containing gaps. It was further 
hypothesized that either extreme would ex- 
hibit a greater degree of closure than the 
middle group. These hypotheses were based 
on observations of basic similarities dis- 
cernible in the behavior patterns of extremes 
in social situations. 

A review of the literature indicated that 
most studies have tended to emphasize basic 
differences between extremes. Examination 
of the California scales upon which many of 
these results were largely based reveals that 
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low scores do not necessarily reflect liber- 
ality since the scale items are expressed in 
authoritarian terms. Many of the differ- 
ences reported in the literature, therefore, 
may be due to this inherent weakness in the 
California scales. 

The materials used in the present study 
included the F scale, a social distance scale, 
containing a minority and an authority sub- 
scale, two perceptual closure scales, and a 
design scale. Three social attitude samples 
were derived from these scales. The au- 
thority sample consisted of the low, middle, 
and high scorers of the F scale. The social 
distance sample consisted of the low, mid- 
dle, and high scorers of the minority sub- 
scale. The consistent sample, the most im- 
portant in this research, was comprised of 
those Ss in the related quarters of the F 
scale and the minority subscale. This latter 
sample, although small in number, was con- 
sidered to provide a more reliable estimate 
of social attitudes. The two closure scales 
correlated .71 and were combined into a 
single scale. The design scale, which con- 
tained gaps between several configurations, 
demonstrated that completion tendencies 
occur only when the configuration is per- 
ceived as a whole. The population consisted 
of 253 students attending courses at the 
University of Houston. 

The correlation between the F scale and 
the minority subscale was .32. An unex- 
pected negative relationship of —.33 be- 
tween the F scale and the authority subscale 
indicated that Ss accepting authoritarian 
beliefs rejected authoritarian groups, and 
Ss rejecting authoritarian beliefs accepted 
authoritarian groups. An unexpected cor- 
relation of .37 between the subscales of the 
social distance scale indicated that Ss tended 
either to accept both authority and minority 
groups or to reject both. 

Comparison of perceptual closure means 
for the categories of the social attitude 
samples revealed a significant curvilinear 
relationship for the consistent sample only, 
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thus confirming the hypotheses of the study. 
This result was supported by the findings of 
previous exploratory investigations which 
revealed tendencies toward curvilinearity. 
It was also supported by the additional find- 
ings that curvilinearity was apparent for 
age, which increased with attitude intensity ; 
for sex, where a preponderance of women 
exhibited intense attitudes, while most men 
were intermediate; and for parental in- 
come, which decreased with attitude inten- 
sity. Responses on the design scale were 
not systematically related to social attitudes. 

An analysis of the deviant cases, de- 
scribed as the “inconsistent” sample, in- 
cluded those who scored lowest on the F 
scale and highest on the minority subscale, 
and those scoring in the reverse order. The 
“inconsistent” lows were distinguishable 
from the “inconsistent” highs in age, educa- 
tion, and, to a certain extent, sex. 

The results obtained in the present re- 
search suggested four major conclusions. 
First, there was the finding that extremes 
were similar with regard to perceptual clo- 
sure. This was interpreted as supporting 
the contention that the structure of social 
attitudes of extreme liberals and extreme 
conservatives has basic similarities. Second, 
there was the finding that scores on the 
apparently opposed subscales of the social 
distance scale were positively related. This 
was also interpreted as indicating a basic 
structural similarity on the personality level. 
Both perceptual closure and personal dis- 
tance were interpreted as genotypes which 
reveal themselves in apparently opposing 
phenotypes. Third, the finding of a coherent 
pattern of “inconsistent” cases with regard 
to the relationship between the F scale and 
minority subscale indicated the importance 
of viewing attitudes as levels of implicit and 
explicit organizations. Finally, the general 
results indicated the feasibility of utilizing 
the consistent sampling technique for fur- 
ther investigating the structure of social 
attitudes. 
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APPENDIX A 
THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE SCALES 
THE CALIFORNIA FASCISM SCALE 


The following statements refer to opinions regarding a number of social issues, about which some 
people agree and others disagree. Please mark each statement in the left-hand margin according to your 
agreement or disagreement, as follows: 


+1 slight support, agreement —1 slight opposition, disagreement 
+2 moderate support, agreement —2 moderate opposition, disagreement 
+3 strong support, agreement —3 strong opposition, disagreement 


—_ 1. Obedience and respect for authority are the most important virtues children should learn. 

—_— 2. No weakness or difficulty can hold us back if we have enough will power. 

—_—. 3. Science has its place, but there are many important things that can never possibly be under- 
stood by the human mind. 

——_—. 4. Human nature being what it is, there will always be war and conflict. 

——_. 5. Every person should have complete faith in some supernatural power whose decisions he 

obeys without question. 

——_—. 6. When a person has a problem or worry, it is best for him not to think about it, but to keep 
busy with more cheerful things. 

—_—. 7. A person who has bad manners, habits, and breeding can hardly expect to get along with 
decent people. 

—_—. 8. What the youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged determination, and the will to work 
and fight for family and country. 

—_—. 9. Some people are born with an urge to jump from high places. 

—___10. Nowadays when so many different kinds of people move around and mix together so much, 
a person has to protect himself especially carefully against catching an infection or disease 
from them. 

—___11. An insult to our honor should always be punished. 

—___12. Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they grow up they ought to get over 
them and settle down. 

__13. It is best to use some pre-war authorities in Germany to keep order and prevent chaos. 

—___14. What this country needs most, more than laws and political programs, is a few courageous, 
tireless, devoted leaders, in whom the people can put their faith. 

—___15. Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve more than mere imprisonment; 
such criminals ought to be publicly whipped, or worse. 

—__16. People can be divided into two distinct classes: the weak and the strong. 

—__.17. There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not feel a great love, gratitude, and 
respect for his parents. 

—___18. Some day it will probably be shown that astrology can explain a lot of things. 

_____19. Nowadays more and more people are prying into matters that should remain personal and 
private. 

_____20. Wars and social troubles may someday be ended by an earthquake or flood that will destroy 
the whole world. : 

_____21. Most of our social problems would be solved if we could somehow get rid of the immoral, 
crooked, and feebleminded people. 

_____22. The wild sex life of the old Greeks and Romans was tame compared to some of the goings-on 
in this country, even in places where people might least expect it. 

—___23. If people would talk less and work more, everybody would be better off. 
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24. Most people don’t realize how much our lives are controlled by plots hatched in secret places, 

—___25. Homosexuals are hardly better than criminals and ought to be severely punished. 

—_26. The business man and the manufacturer are much more important to society than the artist 
and the professor. 

—___27. No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of hurting a close friend or relative. 

—___28. Familiarity breeds contempt. 

—____29. Nobody ever learned anything really important except through suffering. 

—__—__30. America is getting so far from the true American way of life that force may be necessary 

to restore it. 
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THE SOCIAL DISTANCE SCALE 7” 


On this blank are listed the names of a number of different groups and descriptions of six differ- 
ent social relationships. For each group please check all the social relationships to which you would be 
willing to admit members of that group. If you would prefer not to admit members of a particular 


; group to any of these six relationships, put a check mark opposite the name of that group in Column 7 | 
dt (Would exclude from my country). 
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APPENDIX B 


THE PERCEPTUAL CLOSURE SCALES 


COPY THE REST OF THE FIGURE BELOW COPY THE REST OF THE FIGURE BELOW 
JUST AS YOU SEE IT ABOVE JUST AS YOU SEE IT ABOVE 
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THE DESIGN SCALE 


(Mean openings between configurations : 26 mm.) 


COPY THE REST OF THE FIGURES BELOW 
JUST AS YOU SEE THEM ABOVE 
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